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Look how it is today! Here are just a few of the harder each year to merit your business ” — 
services you now find at Independent Chevron Sta- $275 million in 1954 alone to find new oil and a 
tions and Standard Stations. We originated many of our refinery output ... spending more than $ aa 
them in competing with hundreds of other companies _ lion in the last 5 years for research and — 
for your business. This competition that has brought — services to bring better products to motorists, ee 
you more convenient motoring has grown with the try and farms. It sums up to this: the a 
West. Since 1907, we’ve seen the total number of which sparks oil progress brings you more ar 
Western gas stations grow from our lone Seattle pio- _ per-gallon of gas, lubricants that lengthen your 
neer to 26,000 today. For us it has meant working _life—and the world’s best service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
73 years of plunning ahead lo serve you beller 


Competition... 
it leads to the 
world’s best service 


The world’s first service station was opened byStandard 
Oil Company of California in Seattle, Washington, in 1907, 
two years after cars came to the Pacific Coast. Pionee, 
motorists, tired of wrestling 5-gallon cans to fill their 
tanks, flocked to this convenient gasoline station. Other 
suppliers saw the point...service stations soon sprang up 
all over and the competition to serve you better began. 
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but we hope not a universal one! Some 
of the hundreds of California high 
—— | school teams battling for glory and 
sting dear ol alma mater will win. After all, 
prove it is good to remember that the bench- 
5 mil | “mer expression on the other side of 
atl the field will be somewhat less tragic. 
We preach no sermon and draw no 
- moral with our illustration. Let us say, 
tition § in passing, that we simply recognize 
miles- § and salute the dominant spirit of the 
car's moment. And trust that, in encourag- 
ing interscholastic football, we teach 
mental alertness, physical fitness, and 
the competitive spirit typical of our 
American tradition. 
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November 4—Los Angeles County 
South Field Conference; Bellflower. 

November 4-6—California Council 
on Teacher Education; Yosemite. 

November 5—CTA Southern Sec- 
tion; board meeting; Los Angeles. 

November 5-6—CTA Sixth Annual 
State Conference on Educational Re- 
search; San Jose. 

November 6— CESAA; 
Section Meeting; La Mesa. 

November 6—Youth Activities Affii- 
ated Groups; San Francisco. 

November 6—CTA Central Coast 
Section; council meeting; Fresno. 

November 6-10—Conference on the 
Direction and Improvement of Instruc- 
tion and on Child Welfare; San Jose. 

November 6-10—California School 
Supervisors Association; San Jose. 

November 7-13—AMERICAN ED- 
UCATION WEEK; 34th annual ob- 
servance. 

November 10-11 — California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Board 
of Managers Meeting; Los Angeles. 

November 10-11—Joint Conference 
NEA Defense Commission and CTA— 
“Education in a Dangerous Era”; San 
Francisco. 

November 11—VETERANS DAY. 

November 11-12—Western College 
Association; Fall Meeting; Berkeley. 

November 11-13—-NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals; Lead- 
ership Conference; Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 





Southern 





* AL E N DA R of coming events 


November 12-13—CESAA, Central 
Review Board; Meeting of Co-opera- 
tive Research Project; San Francisco. 

November 12-13— California Con- 
ference on Physicians and Schools, 
sponsored by California Medical Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with California 
Departments of Health and Education; 
Fresno. 

November 12-14—CTA Central Sec- 
tion; Leadership Training Conference; 
Asilomar. 

November 13—CTA Bay Section; 
Council Meeting; Berkeley. 

November 13—CTA Classroom 
Teachers Department, Central Section; 
Executive Board Meeting; Asilomar. 

November 13—CTA Central Coast 
Section; Council Meeting; Salinas. 

November 13— California Elemen- 
tary School Science Association; North- 
ern Council Meeting; San Francisco 
State College. 

November 13—California Associa- 
tion for Aural Education; Stockton. 

November 13—Northern California 
Continuation Administrators Meeting; 
San Francisco. 

November 13 — California Educa- 
tional Research and Guidance Associa- 
tion; Southern Section Meeting; Los 
Angeles. 

November 16— Ventura County 
Field Conference; Ventura. 

November 18—San Bernardino 
County Field Conference; San Bernar- 
dino. 

November 18-20—California Associ- 





its Qeen 0. terribly MAL, Compargn..- 






ation of Adult Education Administr, 
tors; Fall Conference; Bakersfield, 

November 19—CTA Bay Seg 
Executive Committee Meeting; 
Francisco. 

November 19-20—California Coun. 
cil for Adult Education; State Meeting 
Bakersfield. 

November 19-21—Pacific Arts Asso. 
ciation, Northern California Section; 
Fall Art Education Conference; Agilp 
mar. 

November 20-21 — School Library 
Association of California; Annual Meet 
ing; Fresno. 

November 25—THANKSGIVINC 
DAY. 

November 25-27—National Coungj 
for the Social Studies, NEA; Annu 
Meeting; Indianapolis, Indiana. 

November 26-27—NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers; 9th Joint Com. 
mittee Conference; Washington, D.C, 

December 2—NEA Relations Cop. 
mission; Los Angeles. 


tion, 
San 























December 3—CTA Southern Se. to ac 
tion; Board Meeting; Los Angeles, profes 

December 3-4—CTA State Council} fre 
Meeting; Committee Meetings; Amba. nothi 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. whicl 

December 3-4—CTA North Coast} nent 
Section; Board Meeting; Ambassadx | nized 
Hotel, Los Angeles. becat 

December 3-7—American Vocational | yjJ] | 
Association; Annual Meeting; Sa} yo sh 
Francisco. 

December 4-5—California Busines T 
Education Association; Executive} egnay 
Board Meeting; San Francisco. “He 

December 7—California Conserve } ota] 
tion Council; Annual Meeting; Berke- dud 
me can | 

December 8—Imperial County Field ; 
Conference; E] Centro. will | 

December 8—California Association} ™”. 
of School Administrators; Sectin} Sa 
Chairmen Meeting; Los Angeles. peop 

December 8—CASA; Board of Gov.§ capa 
ernors Meeting; Los Angeles. of co 

December 9—CASA; Administrative be s¢ 
Policies Commission Meeting; Lo} foes, 
Angeles. tinue 

December 11—CTA Central Sec 
tion; Advisory Meetings; Fresno. 

December 11—CTA Board of Ditech *Bri 
tors Meeting; San Francisco. of 

December 27-29—National Coun p,, 
of Teachers of Mathematics; NEA gra 
15th Christmas Meeting; St. Louis. pub 

December 27-29-— NEA _ Nationt Ted 
Science Teachers Association ap i 
American Association for the Advance ron 
ment of Science; Annual Meetifg | Act 
Berkeley. | hea 

CTA 
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Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


HE by-laws of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, adopted many years ago, begin by 
saying that the purpose of the Association is 
to achieve for teaching its true place among the 
professions. The social significance of teaching in 
a free country will permit us to be satisfied with 
nothing less than a social and economic climate 


| which clearly recognizes teaching as “the” pre-emi- 


nent profession. The profession which is recog- 
nized as significant and important, and to which, 
because of its prestige, entrance is eagerly sought, 
will be a stable profession. There is no other way— 
no short cut. 


To the teaching profession, the most devastating 
canard ever invented is the oft-repeated assertion: 
“He who can, does; he who can’t, teaches.” The 
total program of professional association activity 
should be directed toward the end that those who 
can teach, will teach, and those who can't teach 
will be our lawyers, our doctors and our business- 
men. Social and economic attitudes must be so re- 
organized that our finest and most capable young 
people will say first, “May I be a teacher? Am I 
capable and fit to teach the young? If I am, then 
of course I wish to teach. If I am not, then I must 
be satisfied with less.” It is axiomatic that no pro- 
fession can become pre-eminent while it must con- 
tinually beg for members to fill its depleted ranks. 


"Brief extract from speech made at Albany conference 
of National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Complete speech, “The Pro- 
gram of the California Teachers Association,” was 
published in conference report entitled “Competent 
Teachers for America’s Schools.” Copies of func- 
tional chart “Professional Machinery Designed to 
Achieve Professional Ends” is available from CTA 
headquarters. 


CTA Journal, November 1954 


Professional Prestige 


Must Be Earned’ 


Professional prestige cannot be bought, stolen, 
or legislated. In truth, it must be earned through 
the quality of service rendered by the members of 
the group. In the long run, the function of the pro- 
fessional association of teachers is to help its mem- 
bers render better service, and thus enhance the 
prestige of the profession. It is obvious that, except 
in critical or unusual cases, the program of the large 
professional association cannot deal personally with 
each individual member. What, then, is the method 
by which the organized profession may achieve its 
goals? In brief, and dogmatically stated, the devel- 
opment and maintenance of adequate standards in 
the various identifiable aspects of teacher service, 
is the means whereby progress can most rapidly be 
made toward the establishment of teaching as a 
stabilized pre-eminent profession. 


California Teachers Association, seeking to con- 
tribute to the stabilization of the teaching profes- 
sion, works in five broad areas: it develops and 
maintains (1) high ethical standards (2) high profes- 
sional standards (8) high educational standards 
(4) high standards of community service and (5) high 
standards of working conditions for teachers. An 
analysis of organizational function and staff respons- 
ibility will show all effort directed to these ends. 


In tomorrow’s world we must be satisfied with 
nothing less than public acceptance of teaching as 
the pre-eminent profession. 


If we are to achieve this objective we must plant 
the social and economic seeds today which will 
come to fruition tomorrow. We cannot afford to 
expend all our profesional energies on immediate 
aims, unless they also contribute to the ultimate 
goal. We must earn today the 
respect which we wish the 
public to hold for tomorrow's AA, a é 
teachers. 
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CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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FRITZ C. ROLLINS, Vice-President—District Superintendent, Weaver 
Union High School, 2260 Green Street, Merced 
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CENTRAL COAST 


MRS. MARJORIE VAUGHT, President—Vice-Principal, Pismo School, 
Pismo Beach 
DEAN W. ROSS, Secretary-Treasurer, 1408 King Street, Santa Cruz 
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FRANCIS EBERT, President, P.O. Box 6, Redwood Valley 

MRS. MAUDE IRISH, Vice-President—-Teacher, Arcata Elementary School 

“oo M. HERRIOTT, Secretary-Treasurer, 717 Trinity Street, 
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NORTHERN 


BLAINE WISHART, President—County Superintendent-elect, El Dorado 
County, Route 2, Box 12-C, Placerville 

HAROLD C. MURPHY, Ist Vice-President—Teacher, Grant Union High 
School, Del Paso Heights 

MARKS SMITH, 2nd Vice-President—Vice-Principal, Modoc Union High 
School, Alturas 

F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary, 2840 Azalea Road, 
Sacramento 21 


SOUTHERN 


CHARLES C. HERBST, President—Teacher, Beverly Hills High School 

JACK ROBINSON, Vice-President—-Superintendent, Paramount High School 
HARRY P. McCANDLESS, Treasurer—City Superintendent, Redondo Beach 
DR. LIONEL DeSILVA, Exccutive Secretary, 612 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 17; phone MAdison 9-3681 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENTy; 


BAY SECTION: President, Mrs. Etienne Simon, 265 Buckingham W 
No. 802, San Francisco 27; vice-president, E. A. McMullin, 923 M > 
tain Blvd., Oakland; secretary, Mrs. Annabelle Dobbratz, 502 Collen 
Ave., Modesto; treasurer, Mattie Frost, 124c Moss Ave., Oakland +e 

CENTRAL SECTION: President, Charlotte Fulton, 3022 Berger St Bak, 
ersfield; vice-president, Mona Gale, 804 Claire Ave., Corcoran: secret : 
Mrs. Sarah Streshly, 1700 Bell Ave., Corcoran; treasurer, Robert V Smit 
Rt. 1, Box 84, Porterville. —— 

CENTRAL COAST SECTION: President, Mrs. Agnes Mills, Lightho 
School, Pacific Grove; vice-president, Dorothea Hoover, Aurora Grand 
School, San Luis Obispo; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Bertha Bollin 
213-18th St., Pacific Grove. al 

NORTH COAST SECTION: President, Marjorie Wright, P.O. Box 607 
Miranda; treasurer, Claire Walton, Box 24, Willow Creek, i 

NORTHERN SECTION: President, Inez Veerkamp, Rt. 2, Box 204, Placer. 


ville; vice-president, Freda K, Walker, Box 99, Hamilton City; secretary. § 


treasurer, Thea Stidum, 3301 X Street, Sacramento. 

SOUTHERN SECTION: President, Arthur M. Petsch, 219 W. Mapk 
El Segundo; vice-president, Dorothy B. Lippold, 3012 - 29th St, So, 
Diego 4; secretary, Mrs. Ila E. Perkins, 437 N. Almansor St., Alhambra 
treasurer, Richard R. Haley, 339 Calle de Andelucia, Redondo Beach 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


California Association for Childhood Education 

President Elnamae Olson, 721 Peralta St., Berkeley 7 

Secretary: Marguerite Schmitz, 1515 Webster St., Oakland 12 

California Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

President and Executive Secretary: Dr. H. J. McCormick, State College, 
Sacramento 19 

California Association of School Administrators 

President: Dr. Drummond J. McCunn, Superintendent, Contra Costa Colleg 
District, Martinez 

Executive Secretary: Dr. Robert E. Cralle, 35 North Raymond Avenve, 
Pasadena 1 

California Association of Secondary School Administrators 

President: Leslie W. Hedge, Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield 

Executive Secretary: William N. McGowan, 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4 

California Business Education Association 

President: Dr. E. Dana Gibson, San Diego State College 

Secretary: Mrs. Toma Kightlinger, Modesto Junior College 

California Council for Adult Education 

President: Harold Story, 217 S. Hill St., Room 401, Los Angeles 12 

Executive Secretary: George C. Mann, 721 Capitol Ave., Room 434, 
Sacramento 14 

California Elementary School Administrators Association 

President: Paul E. Walters, Dist. Supt., Soquel Schools, Box 278, Soquel 

Secretary: Betty E. Finley, 9330 So. 8th Ave., Inglewood 

California Home Economics Association 

President: Mercedes A. Bates, 6057 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 38 

Secretary: Theodora Corey, 3514 E. 6th St., Los Angeles 23 

California Industrial Education Association 

President: J. K. Barnett, Modesto Junior College, Modesto 

Secretary: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Education Building, University of Califomia, 
Los Angeles 24 

California Junior College Association 

President: Leo Wolfson, Principal and Superintendent, Reedley College 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ralph Prator, President, Bakersfield College 

California Retired Teachers Association 

President: C. W. Preston, 6347 Fountain Avenue, Hollywood 28 

Recording Secretary: L. Ruth Haskins, 7361% Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 4 

California Scholarship Federation 

President: June Sanders, Palo Alto High School : 

Secretary: Mrs. Ruth Hughes, Del Norte County High School, Crescent City 

California School Supervisors Association s 

President: Charles R. Timpany, Assistant Superintendent and Co-ordinate 
of Curriculum, Santa Clara County Schools , 

Secretary: Mrs. La Von H. Whitehouse, Assistant Director of Curriculum, 
Los Angeles City Schools 

School Library Association of California 

President: Mary Louise Seeley, Library & Textbook Section, Los Angeles 
City Schools 

Secretary: Helen Neel, Bell High School, Bell 


ASSOCIATES 


California Agricultural Teachers Association 
President: Paul Grace, North Hollywood High School 
Secretary-Treasurer:; Warren Smith, Madera Union High School 
California Association of Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attendance 
President: Roy E. Corwin, 6542 Middleton St., Huntington Park 
Secretary: J. Milton Beck, Arboleba Rd., Santa Barbara 

Although the Journal employs every available means to het 
this roster accurate and up-to-date, it cannot accept responsibility 
for omission or error. Corrections are invited. The directory 
will be published again in the January, March, and May editions 
This page is offered as a handy and authoritative guide for °* 


tact with responsible officers and staff personnel. 


CTA Journal, November 198 
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PREDICAMENT California population increased by 
WERE IN 370,000 during the past 12 months, 

according to State Director of Fi- 
nance. State’s total now estimated at 12% million; forecast 
for 1965 is 16 million. Sources: about half is increase of 
births over deaths, other half is migration. This month 
14,000 new teachers are needed, mostly at elementary level. 
Classroom shortage estimated at 8,653 elementary, 1,366 
high school; construction and equipment backlog amounts 
to more than $320 millions. Favorable outcome on Propo- 
sition 2 of November 2 election may aid classroom situa- 
tion, but local responsibility will remain heavy. Teacher 
recruitment demands ever-increasing study and action. 
Aspirin recommended as standard diet for all educational 
leaders. 


KTHE, Channel 28, the educational tele- 
vision station for the Los Angeles area, 
went off the air recently after reported 
withdrawal of Hancock Foundation financial support. USC 
will not undertake maintenance of programming it was 
announced, but will aid any community non-profit organi- 
zation which may undertake support. Meantime, KQED, 
Channel 9, San Francisco, airs adult educational program- 
ming two days a week, obtains much of its financial support 
from volunteer memberships at ten dollars a year. Nine 
Ed-TV stations are on the air in the U.S.; nine more are 
under construction. 


ED-TV 
HARD HIT 


LINDA MAR’S A real estate developer built eleven 
EXPERIMENT _shouses adjacent to a site for a future 

permanent school at Linda Mar, sea- 
coast subdivision ten miles south of San Francisco. He 
linked the houses by a covered promenade, eliminated 
interior walls, and leased the structure at cost to the school 
district so that 350 children would have classrooms as 
school opened this fall. When a bond issue permits con- 
struction, the 11 houses will be converted to private dwell- 
ings. A San Francisco bank agreed to finance the program. 
Facilities are spacious and comfortable. “It is the builder’s 
responsibility to help the community in which he con- 
structs,” said Developer A. F. Oddstad, Jr., president of the 
firm now building 3500 homes in the area. 


AMPLE Contrary to the national trend, Los Angeles 
SUPPLY City Schools generally did not experience a 

teacher shortage when schools opened Sep- 
tember 13. The Board heard a personnel division report 
indicating that the spring estimate of recruiting would be 
2100 new teachers; the 1950 appointed met immediate 
needs. Excellent salaries and working conditions, a strong 
recruitment program, and a desirable climate were given 
4 reasons for the favorable condition. 


CTA Journal, November 1954 





CTA PRESIDENT BOB GILLINGHAM addresses the 


opening session of the third annual leadership training 
conference of Central Coast Section October 1 at Asilomar. 
Left to right: Dave Conley, senior NEA Director for Cali- 
fornia; Marjorie Vaught, Section president; Dr. Gillingham; 
Mary Stewart, CTA Board member; Jack McCallum, 
Section vice-president; Dean Ross, Section secretary. 
Northern and Southern Sections held leadership conferences 
in September, North Coast, Central Coast, and Bay Sections 
held theirs in October; only Central Section’s November 
12-14 meeting at Asilomar remains on the fall schedule. 


CHARTERS 
GRANTED 


Three more CTA charters were granted 
to local associations during October. 
They were: No. 408, Manhattan Beach 
Teachers Association, Los Angeles County; No. 409, Davis 
Teachers Association, Yolo County; and No. 410, East 
Contra Costa Junior College Faculty Association, Contra 
Costa County. 


LIGHT OF 
THE WORLD 


Typical of hundreds of pageants large 
and small which will feature school 
children at Christmas time, Oakland’s 
city recreation department is preparing its annual Light of 
the World pageant which will include 1700 children from 
the public schools. The two-hour dance drama, with 
a capella choir and orchestra, will be presented December 
11-12 in the municipal auditorium arena. 


ROADSIDE A Roadside Cleanup Campaign, sponsored 
CLEANUP by the Travel and Recreation Committee 

of the State Chamber of Commerce, has 
made great gains this year, largely through cooperative 
effort of California teachers. More than 4500 copies of a 
handbook were distributed for class instruction and thou- 
sands more have been requested. Students learn good 
citizenship through cleanliness around school and home 
and along the roadsides. Information available: California 
State Chamber of Commerce, 350 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4. : 


SCHOOL BONDS Eight out of ten local school bond 
DO PASS elections are approved by Califor- 

nia voters. A survey just com- 
pleted by CTA shows that 866 local tax and bond elections 
were held in 47 of the state’s 58 counties between April 1, 
1953, and June 12, 1954 .. . and 708 or 81.75 per cent 
were approved. The survey shows that 681 elections were 
held for elementary schools, of which 577 or 84.72 per cent 
were approved. Of the 112 high school elections, 81 or 
72.3 per cent carried. Elections providing school taxes 
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above limits allowed by law showed 82.4 per cent approval, 
while adoption of state loans for school buildings was indi- 
cated in 85.5 per cent. 


COMIC BOOKS The PTA is studying comic books. 
GET STUDY The California Congress of Parents 

and Teachers, in convention at San 
Francisco, heard a report from its comic-book study com- 
mittee indicating that many communities are requesting 
guidance in handling the comic-book problem. Other 
CCPT actions sought to further teacher recruitment and 
to promote changed attitudes of parents toward the teach- 
ing profession. 


PERSONALLY 
AND INCIDENTALLY 


November 11 is now legally 
known as Veterans Day, as 
defined by PL 380, signed 
into law June 1. . . . John Orcutt has been employed as 
coordinator in charge of the newly created San Diego office 
of CTA Southern Section. The office, providing service 
in information, credit union, special services, and insurance, 
was opened at 5482 E] Cajon Blvd. on October 17... . 
More than 20 local CTA field conferences were held in 
Central Section during October. . . . Southern Section has 
field conferences scheduled for November in Bellflower, 
Ventura, San Bernardino, and San Gabriel. . . . Mrs. Fay 
Andrews, Pasadena teacher and CTA member since 1921, 
won the 1954 Pi Lambda Theta research award for her 
study on professional problems of women. . . . Walter T. 
Helms, former superintendent of Richmond school districts, 
received an honorary doctor’s degree from College of the 
Pacific. .. . Dr. Harry M. Howell, long time budget director 
of Los Angeles school system and acting superintendent 
since the retirement of Dr. A. J. Stoddard, is on leave due 
to illness. Claude L. Reeves, 60, assistant superintendent, 
has been named acting superintendent. . . . A statistician 
shows that the money spent in California’s public schools 
works out to a per-child per-hour cost of 24 cents. 


In a recent CBS radio 
program, Edward R. 
Murrow told his listen- 
ing audience that today’s national teacher shortage is 
cheating the children. Although more children entered 
schools this year than ever before, there are about 6% per 
cent fewer teachers than last year. When it comes to ethics, 
morale and example, the teacher must be a first-class 
citizen; when it comes to income, the teacher is second- 
class. The moral is easily drawn: well-prepared teachers 
go where the rewards and opportunities are best. The 
richest communities can afford the best teachers; if there 
aren't enough positions in the better- paying brackets, 
teachers quit the profession and go where they can get the 
pay they want. Last year 75,000 of them did just that. 


MURROW SPOTLIGHTS 
THE SCHOOLS 





FREEDOMS Application for 1954 Freedom 
FOUNDATION Foundation awards, due in Valley 

Forge by November 1], should jn. 
clude descriptions and documentation of activities whic 
helped to bring about a better understanding of the Cred 
of the American Way of Life, and should be baseq ‘ 
1953-54 school year activities. In September, nine Califor. 
nia schools were represented in the “Freedom Pilgrimage’ 
an all-expense trip representing part of the schools’ awar 
for outstanding programs teaching American Citizenship 
during the 1952-53 school year. Twenty-eight citatioy 
went to California schools last year. 













MAGAZINES LOOK 
AT THE SCHOOLS 


“The Truth About Our Public 
Schools,” published first. jy 
the June issue of Kiplinger; 
Changing Times, and condensed for the September iggy, 
of Reader’s Digest, takes the stand that today’s schoo 
are better than most people think. “Pity the Poor Schog| 
Superintendent!”, appearing in the September 4 issue of 
Saturday Evening Post, points up a few facts that th 
average citizen may overlook. Not to be outdone by thes | 
features, Ladies Home Journal in its October editio) 
published a 60-page section discussing problems arisin: 
from today’s school needs. “Let’s Attack the Problems . ,. 
not the Schools” is a round-table forum on education featy. 
ing current opinions of leading educators. 



















ROTARY FOUNDATION = One hundred and twelve 
FELLOWSHIPS outstanding graduate 


students from 33 cow: 
tries will study in countries other than their own during 
the 1954-55 school year as a result of fellowships awarded 
by Rotary International, world-wide service club organiz- 
tion. During his year abroad, each student will be ia 
direct contact with Rotarians and their families, attending 
their meetings, visiting their homes and places of business, 
and traveling as much as possible during school holidays 
Six young Californians are listed among the “ambassados 
of good will.” 
























NEW NEA _ When NEA Convention ended in Nev 
BUILDING York City last July, the NEA Building 

Fund Campaign was $87,900 richer asi 
result of signing up 586 new Life Members. Cash donation 
and an additional $50 from each of the 55 convention 
charter members also helped swell the amount. August 31 





fund report lists the total from life memberships, pledge} 





and contributions at $1,570,423.95. 






The Education Department ¢ 
the National Association of Mat 
ufacturers is offering a numbe 
of attractive publications for use by secondary school edv 
cators. Career opportunities, economic chart servic 
educational posters, and a number of excellent booklets att 
listed in the 1954-55 Catalog of Educational Aids for Hig 
Schools, available on request. Sound films may also 
obtained. Inquiries or orders should be addressed to Edv 


NAM FREE 
TEACHING AIDS 













cation Department or Film Bureau of NAM, 2 East 46th F 


Street, New York 17. 
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High Priced Jig-Saw Puzzle 


Our school district 
organization is costly 


and antiquated . . . 


HERE is not a single educational 
loan or situation in California 
which is not made more complicated 
and costly and less effective by the 
antiquated system of school district or- 
ganization prevailing in the State today. 
~ The four general types of districts 
most commonly found throughout the 
State are elementary, union high 
school, junior college, and unified school 
districts. In addition to these four, there 
are union elementary, joint elementary, 
joint union elementary, joint union high 
school, city elementary, city high 
school, city junior college, city unified, 
and joint junior college districts. 


Number Reduced 


. At one time there were over 4,000 
school districts in California. By 1945 
this number was reduced to 2,559. 
Since 1945 the State Commission on 
School districts and, later, the State 
Board of Education through the Bureau 
of School District Organization, have 
conducted an intensive program of ed- 
ucation and persuasion to effect better 
school district organization so that by 
1943 the number of districts had been 
reduced to 1,917. Each year from 75 
to 100 districts have gone out of exist- 
ence. This work is continuing and com- 
parable results are anticipated. 

The regular elementary district is 
the basic district in California. The 
union high school law provided for 
bringing a number of elementary dis- 
tricts into a single high school district 
without affecting the existing structure 
of the elementary districts. Thus, 
separate administrations governed the 
educational program in a given area. 
Later, the junior college law provided 
that either a single high school district 
should comprise a junior college dis- 
trict or it could be composed of a num- 
iliianitetitetihcdeecetrietncteniiceeiticastneestmeckanioan inceins 

Dr. Wright is associate superintendent 
and chief of the division of public school 
administration. The article above is a 
speech entitled “School District Organiza- 
“tion and Its Effect on School Finances” 
which Dr. Wright delivered to the Western 
Governmental Research Association panel 
at Berkeley on September 24. 
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Frank M. Wnght 


ber of high school districts. This added 
still another administration to a given 
area. 


Overlapping Boundaries 


At the present time nine counties of 
California have many elementary dis- 
tricts which are not in any high school 
district. High school education is pro- 
vided for these areas by means of con- 
tracts made by the elementary districts 
with adjoining high school districts. 
Attempts have been made from time to 
time to bring all elementary districts 
into existing high school districts or to 
establish new high school districts or 
unified districts to include them. These 
efforts have met with resistance on the 
part of interests which find it econom- 
ically profitable to stay out of a high 
school organization. In 1953 the law 
was amended to provide for a high 
rental cost for the use of high school 
buildings and facilities in addition to 
current expense costs. This has had 
some noticeable effect toward “encour- 
aging” non-high school territory to be- 
come a part of a high school district. 

During past years there was a ten- 
dency for junior colleges to be estab- 
lished by and in connection with high 
school districts. In some instances this 
produced colleges strong enough and 





large enough to provide a well-balanced 
education program at a reasonable cost, 
but many small junior colleges have 
been established by high school dis- 
tricts. Many of these became sizable as 
far as students are concerned through 
contracts with non-junior college areas. 


Junior College Districts 

Junior colleges established in con- 
nection with high schools had to pro- 
vide buildings from high school bond 
resources. Recent legislation has, for all 
practical purposes, blanketed such col- 
leges in as junior college districts with 
a five per cent bonding capacity for 
junior college purposes. Hereafter, no 
new junior colleges may be established 
except by approval of the State Board 
of Education and vote of the people. 
The criteria generally requires that a 
proposed junior college district shall be 
of a regional nature, large enough, and 
with sufficient financial resources to 
guarantee a good program at a reason- 
able cost per pupil. 

The law provides that whenever the 
boundaries of an elementary district 
and those of a high school district be- 
come coterminous the area shall auto- 
matically become a unified district. This 
has. operated to form some very weak, 
ineffective unified districts. On the 
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other hand, some excellent unified dis- 
tricts have resulted. At the present time 
there are 88 unified districts in Califor- 
nia. There are 1,597 elementary dis- 
tricts of all types (including 7 sus- 
pended districts), and 236 high school 
districts. Of the elementary districts 
in 1952-53, 423 were one-teacher dis- 
tricts and 300 were two-teacher dis- 
tricts. It is believed that if a good 
system of unified districts were in ex- 
istence today, not over 400 or 500 
districts in total would be required. 


Financing Affected 

The complicated, overlapping system 
of school district organization in exist- 
ence today has made it necessary to 
have three separate foundation pro- 
grams, one for elementary, one for 
high school, and one for junior college 
districts. Many districts do not cover 
sufficient area to bring within their 
boundaries both residence and employ- 
ment wealth. These districts, generally 
called “bedroom” districts, are so low 
in local resources that it has been 


necessary to set up “alternate founda- 
tion programs” for elementary and high 
school districts. 

Due to the large number of small 
elementary and high school districts, 
it has been necessary to provide for 
“small school foundation programs” in 


order to provide a decent education for 
children in small schools. These pro- 
grams require a sizable amount of ad- 
ditional funds to compensate for the 
high costs in small schools. The 1953 
Legislature repealed the law which 
provided this additional assistance only 
for “necessary” schools. As a result of 
a series of studies being made by the 
Department of Education, this act may 
be re-enacted with some modifications 
and changes at the coming session of 
the Legislature. 


Transportation Costs 


Transportation costs for each of the 
four principal types of districts are par- 
tially reimbursed by the State. How- 
ever, the law does provide a lower 
local participation for unified districts. 
Overlapping and small districts inevit- 
ably cause duplication in transportation 
with the attendant cost. It is not un- 
common to find busses from two or 
more districts traveling along the same 
road collecting children. 

California is spending millions of 
dollars for new school buildings which 
must be made to last their full expec- 
tancy. Failure by district administra- 
tions to provide adequate care and up- 
keep can dissipate these valuable assets 


prematurely. Current district organiza- 
tion necessitates a high cost per pupil 
for adequate maintenance or, what may 
be even worse, maintenance is neg- 
lected entirely due to the prohibitive 
cost or lack of interest on the part of 
the administration. 

Under the present school district or- 
ganization there are many districts 
which have very low assessed valua- 
tions per pupil, while adjacent districts 
may have extremely high valuations per 
pupil. If these were combined into a 
single administrative unit, the state 
funds currently available could perform 
a far better service for all districts than 
is possible today. 

The constitutional guarantee or basic 
aid requires thousands of dollars to be 
distributed to districts which have local 
ability to meet a larger share of their 
costs. Better district organization could 
go a long way toward improving state 
equalization aid to the districts of Cali- 
fornia. 


Tax Overlap Wasteful 


In many areas there are three sepa- 
rate tax levies for maintenance and 
operation and possibly three separate 
tax levies for bonds on the same prop- 
erty. These are required for the ele- 
mentary, high school, and junior college 
district administrations. This creates 
the necessity for three separate systems 
of accounting in district, county, and 
state offices. This also gives rise to 
extreme competition between the re- 
spective levels for tax rate increases or 
the issuance of bonds. It tends 
to develop misunderstandings between 
school administrations and the general 
public who are called upon to make 
the decisions. Reasonable flexibility in 
operating an educational program for 


the people is impossible when educ 
tional finance is “compartmentalize? 
into the three levels. If funds wn 
made available for the single ven 
of providing education on all] levels ty 
a single administration, the cost of 
administering the program would be 
materially reduced. 

The law now provides that a Unified 
district comprising either two or three 
levels may have either a 10 or 15 pe 
cent bonding capacity to be used for th 
construction of buildings on any leye| 
This gives flexibility and opportuni 
for a governing board to provide hoy, 
ing facilities and other capital outly 
expenditures where the need actualh 
exists. The benefits accruing from , 
single fiscal administration are yy. 
merous. 

There is little evidence to show tha 
a system of unified districts would y. 


sult in any sizable reduction in expen. | 


diture of funds, either for current op. 
eration or for buildings. The benef 
are largely in other areas. There wil 
always be isolated or necessary attend. 
ance centers which must be continued, 
but there is no logical reason for suc 
areas being separate administrative 
units. Several of the rural county arey 
would be far better off, both education. 
ally and financially, if they were ai. 
ministered as a single administrative 
county unit for elementary and high 
school purposes. 

The county superintendents o 
schools expend about nine million dol 
lars annually from the State Schod 
Fund, largely for the benefit of smal 
districts. This program is a worthy one 
and should be continued, but it shoul 
not be continued for the purpose of pro- 
viding a better program for poorly or 
ganized and administered districts. This 
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D educa. problem js currently under survey study trict organization was far from perfect. upon approval of the Superintendent of 
Ntalize;? by the Department of Education, and The State Board of Education, acting Public Instruction. 
ids Were} there will be proposals looking toward through the Bureau of School District Legislation which kept the compo- 
Purpose f ypaking it less attractive for small areas Organization, has carried on the pro- nent district parts of union elementary 
levels t) § 49 continue to maintain poorly organ- gram with a fair degree of success. districts as separate districts for state 
cost off ized districts. Ps County Committees ——— basic benefits, has virtually been 
voul oe istrict organization more and more abolished. 
“y Personnel Adaptability are ne their own district prob- 
a unifiey ) Under its dual system of school ad- Jems, About 40 committees are meeting Program Still Unfinished 
Or three ministration, California trains and de- regularly throughout the State. Four Legislation should be proposed which 
r 15 pep velops many young administrators in Counties have a county unified district would materially reduce duplicate fi- 
d for the | the elementary and secondary levels. organization at the present time. nancial benefits to small districts. The 
ny leye| | The result is that thee lg me School building approval is given by savings effected could be used to im- 
portunity background and ae limited to the Department of Education only for prove the financial incentives to estab- 
ide hoy. one level. Governing boards in the acceptable attendance areas. Conse- lish better administrative units. 
al outlay f larger unified districts or administrators quently, many districts have joined to- Many educators believe that a dead- 
actually fin chartered city school systems involv- gether to build a single school where line should be established for all 
from ah ing both elementary and high school formerly there were two to four or elementary and high school districts 
are my.) districts are unwilling to employ people nore separate school and administrative to become unified. After that date, all 
with this limited background. So, many areas. Every encouragement has been territory not so organized would be a 
how that | of the more important top administra- given to develop better attendance cen- separate unified area under the county 
yould re. f tive positions are being filled by peop le ters as a middle step toward unification. superintendent, or if the area were in- 
N expen. coming from outside the State of Cali- The last apportionment law increased adequate it should be attached to an 
rrent op. fornia. Loss ” the State occurs due to financial incentives for the formation adjacent unified district or districts by | 
benefis | the fact that in oT preganegt these of acceptable unified districts. Foun- the State Board of Education. F 
here wil f people are unfamiliar with California dation programs are increased for the California is paying a heavy price 
y attend. flaws, finances, and other conditions pe- F< years of existence. Costs of added for its present system of overlapping, 
tinued, | culiar to any individual state. ; transportation equipment and current complicated, ineffective school districts. 
for such Only in well-organized districts of expense of operation resulting from It cannot continue to pay this price in- 
ristrative | sullicient size and wealth _— there be unification are paid by the State. definitely. The system is costing not 
aty aregs f an adequate staff of professional _ Small high schools can no longer be only dollars, both directly and indi- 
lucatio, f sonnel. A good business administration established except through recommen- rectly, but is wasting vast potential 
were af results in es and efficiency. dation of the local county committees benefits which are now denied the boys 
iistratie | Trained personnel in building prob- to the State Board of Education, and and girls of our State. Schools exist 
nd hig} lems produce good buildings with a approval by the State Board. Extra for the education of our children. Let's 


high utilization value and at a reason- 


benefits for any small high school which 


do the best job we can with the 


a a Tiles personnel in other may be established are available only _ resources available. 
lion dol. areas are equally effective. } 

: bye: Instructional Program 

“hy asf Smal districts find it difficult to pro- 

+ shoul! vide adequate instructional aids. Un- 

e of pro graded rooms continue to exist, when 

lel through better organization much con- 

ots, Thi solidation could take place. Adequate 


supervision is impossible and teacher 
aid and in-service help cannot be pro- 
vided by small administrative units. 
Likely one of the greatest losses re- 
sults from separate educational policies 
existing between the elementary and 
high school levels. Even with the finest 
cooperation between administrations 
there cannot be a unified policy from 
kindergarten to the twelfth grade, ex- 
cept it be from a unified administration. 


Progress Being Made 


The State Commission on School 
Districts performed a valuable service 
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GOOD WORKING RELATIONS among school personnel is illustrated at Alum Rock 
Union School District near San Jose, where seven men form a “combo” to play at 
faculty and PTA social functions. From left are shown E. E. Soares, drums, superintendent 
of buildings and maintenance; Clyde E. Hewitt, bass viol, principal of Linda Vista 
school; W. E. Sheppard, guitar, school trustee; Richard E. Coniff, piano, director of 
instruction; William Duentsch, saxophone, instrumental music teacher; and Bob Bird, 
clarinet, fifth grade teacher. Walter Symons, a seventh grade teacher, is not shown. 





during its period of existence. It is 
true that not very many unified districts 
were formed during that period, but 
the discussions, study, and in some 
areas very decided unrest, made people 
conscious that the current plan of dis- 
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An expert outlines how to guide a citizen sai 
cl 


committee toward beneficial study of the throughs 


problems of the public schools Criteria 
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“Citizen cooperation is not a panacea not yet know; but some of the basic prin- nificant benefit to the schools. Ina few | tien to. 
for all of the ills of the schools. It will not ciples and criteria have already emerged communities special interest groups | gram s! 
solve all problems and cannot be used as and still others are yet to be recognized.” have taken advantage of the situation | ing an 
a substitute for intelligence or good hard ns maton net they th lled “cit enuine 
iaitetienl week * . st = ganize wha ey have called ci g 
= According to the National Citizens jzens’ committees.” Such groups have | good 1 
: Commission, there are now some 9000 occasionally sought to discredit the | and iss 
HIS quotation from Part I of the communities throughout the country in gchools or have tried to pressure the } than tl 
Fifty-Third Yearbook of the Na- which groups of lay citizens are working chess into doing something favored by | dividua 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- actively on school problems in coopera- uch anectal alias groups. In many | solving 
tion on Citizen Cooperation for Better tion with the school authorities in those nie these groups have not been inter | as the 
Public Schools! serves to caution that communities. The interest in citizens’ nidieile the cooperative effort to solve } to the | 
the new citizen committee movement committees and the number of such school problems but only in promoting | partici 
should not be permitted to develop into committees working on school problems their own special Sees 4, T 
a fad which school districts take up has increased surprisingly since the Because of the increasing interest in | which 
merely because a number of other dis- close of the war. Studies made at that citizen conmensiiinn and the apparent | conside 
tricts have found citizens’ committees time indicated that there were then only oun to summarize some of the signif- | meanin 
to be beneficial. a handful of communities in which cit-  jeant developments and to point out 5. C 
The committee which prepared the jzen committees were actively working some of the principles and criteria | genuin 
Yearbook, emphasized the point of view on school problems although there have aiial can safely be followed for guid: 6. Ii 
that: been situations for many years where ance, the National Society for the Studv } tive 
oe ru citizens’ groups have helped with such of Education decided to sponsor a plan | from t 
mee ao . — oe problems as tax levies and bond issues. for studying developments and syn ; 1. T 
setGueteey: aanaiems: of aulilie- ddeastion. thesizing information in this area. The ” P 
The idea is fundamental. How it can best Committees Increase results of this study are included in peg 
be implemented under all conditions we do A steady increase in the number of Part I of the Fifty-Third Yearbook to and d 
citizens committees has apparently, in which reference has already been made. pertine 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS; National i. hi general, been beneficial to the schools The committee selected for the = = 
Study of Edncation, Fifty-Third Yearbook, Part I; but the movement has brought a num- aration of the Yearbook was compris 
The Goumitten comensite for the preparation ber of problems. For example, there of educators from the Western states should 
Mondut Sleheesad Wakes of Wdenteen ‘Uni, seems to be some danger that the cit- with the exception of Roy E. Larson, Sensus 
rine Supern ormae Berkeley; A: H. Blanken-  izens’ committee movement may be- who as Chairman of the National Cit 
ington; W. A. Brownell, Dean of the School of come a fad taken up by some com- zens Commission for the Public School, How ° 
ay ey - ‘of ‘the National Gitieszs munities merely because it seems to be was in position to make available to thef = The 
Commission for the Public Schools, New York; ; < : : 7 ; . 
J. C. Moffitt, Superintendent of Schools, Provo, a trend rather than because there is any committee much of the information and ber 0 
Schon. Denver, ‘Colereda asd rntendent of — Genuine concern about bona fide co- many of the insights developed by the involv 
Coliirrnin Bekies Education, University of — Qnerative activities that may be of sig- Commission as a result of its work with } the m 
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itizens’ committees and school systems 
ci 
throughout the country. 


Criteria Proposed 

Some of the principles and criteria 
proposed by the Yearbook committee 
for guidance in connection with pro- 
grams involving citizen cooperation in- 


ve board of education (which by 
aw is responsible for school policies) 
should keep the citizens in its commun- 
ity informed regarding educational 
needs and should seek to enlist their 
aid in the development of a satisfactory 
public school program. 

9, The development of a sound edu- 
cational program requires the best co- 
operative efforts of both educators and 
lay citizens. 

3, All cooperative efforts to improve 
the educational program should utilize 
the basic principles of human relations 
in a democracy including (a) there 
should be respect for the individual yet 
consistent recognition of the fact that 
the common good should be considered 
paramount; (b) the talents and abilities 
of all persons who can make a contribu- 
na few | tion to the development of a sound pro- 
groups | gram should be utilized; (c) the think- 
ituation | ing and conclusions of two or more 
ed “cit. | genuinely interested persons with a 
»s have | good understanding of the problems 
Jit the | and issues are likely to be more realistic 
ire the | than the conclusions of any one in- 
ored by | dividual; (d) the procedures used in 
1 many | solving a problem may be as important 
n inter. } as the solution and should contribute 
) solve | to the growth and understanding of the 
moting | participants. 

4, The kinds of cooperative activity 
rest in | Which should be developed are those 
yparent | considered to be most appropriate and 
signif- } meaningful in each situation. 
nt out 5. Cooperation should always be 
criteria | genuine and bona fide. 

r guid 6. Insofar as practicable, all coopera- 
Study | tive projects should be cooperative 
a plan | ftom their beginning. 

1 syn- 7. The procedure used in a coopera- 
.. The f tive program should be designed to 
Jed in } assure that conclusions will be reached 
ook tof and decisions made on the basis of 
made. pertinent evidence and desirable ob- 
prep- f_jectives, 

iprised 8. Insofar as practicable, decisions 
states } should be reached on the basis of con- 
arson, f Ssensus and agreement. 





1 Citi- 

chooks, | How To Get Started 

to : The committee also suggested a num- 
mand § ber of criteria for initiating projects 
by the 


, involving citizen cooperation. Among 
k with F the most important are: 
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1. The board of education should 
adopt a resolution expressing its inter- 
est in cooperative projects for the bene- 
fit of the schools. 

2. A capable group or committee 
should be responsible for planning and 
guiding a cooperative project. 

3. Qualifications of members should 
be agreed upon in advance and care- 
fully observed in organizing a commit- 
tee. The basic qualifications should in- 
clude the following: (a) a genuine in- 
terest in public education; (b) honesty 
and sincerity of purpose; (c) the ability 
to recognize problems, interpret infor- 
mation fairly, and reach honest conclu- 
sions; and (d) relative freedom from 
strong biases that might interfere with 
the reaching of sound conclusions. 

4. A committee should generally con- 
sist of persons selected as competent 
individuals rather than as representa- 
tives of organizations. 

5. A committee should be established 
for a definite purpose which should be 
agreed upon before its work is started. 


6. The relations with the board and 
staff should be clearly defined and 


understood. 


The committee has also suggested a 
number of guides for carrying out a 
cooperative program and for evaluating 
progress and results of studies. It was 
agreed that any such committee should 
adopt a written statement of its pur- 
poses, policies, and working relations, 
should attempt to proceed logically and 
scientifically, and should emphasize the 
development of the constructive and 
helpful proposals. 

Both educators and lay citizens who 
are interested in cooperative procedures 
should recognize that effective coopera- 
tion calls for attitudes and skills which 





can be learned by everyone who desires 
to do so. The foundation for genuine 
cooperation lies in each person’s atti- 
tude toward other people and in each 
person’s belief in the potential worth 
of the contribution of others. 
Cooperation Requires Study 

Some observations concerning points 
of view and techniques which should 
be of interest include the following: 


1. Persons who have not previously 
worked together usually need time to 
learn to cooperate effectively. 

2. Points of view, assumptions, atti- 
tudes, and even prejudices should be 
recognized and discussed. 


3. Words may mean different things 
to different people. A special effort, 
therefore, should be made to assure that 
the terms used are properly understood 
by all concerned. 

4, There is no substitute for facts to 
help the cause of cooperative activity. 

5. Groups and individuals should be- 
gin the attack on every problem by ask- 
ing “Are these reports true?” “What are 
the facts?” “Have we considered all 
pertinent information and all sides of 
the question?” 

6. Any proposals for improvement 
are almost certain to encounter resis- 
tance from vested interest groups. 
Understanding is the best sa!eguard 
but is no guarantee against opposition. 

The objective of cooperative efforts 
should be to provide better schools tor 
all. The emphasis in cooperative pro- 
grams is not on criticism of the schools 
or of school personnel but on ways and 
means of discovering problems that 
need to be solved and on proposing so- 
lutions that will result in a better edu- 
cational program. 
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RESEARCH 


Is the general and 
undistributed reserve 
in the local school 
budget “untouchable” 


or should we concern ourselves with relationships 
and proper use of funds for special purposes? 


BRINGING UP THE RESERVES 


HOSE who object to “bringing up 

the reserves” in the local school 
budget will include teachers whose 
salaries have not increased as much as 
they had hoped and taxpayers whose 
taxes have gone up more than they 
expected. They will say that the great 
need is to bring down reserves and to 
use the money now lying idle in them 
to improve the educational program or 
to reduce taxes—or both. 

Two kinds of district budget reserves 
are provided for by the Educational 
Code, which makes one of them man- 
datory. The first kind is called the 
undistributed reserve and is simply a 
“kitty” which can be tapped to take 
care of unexpected expenses during the 
school year. If, for instance, the plumb- 
ing stops up, the school bus burns out 
a bearing, or unusually large amounts 
of teacher illness increases the amount 
of money needed for paying substi- 
tutes, the extra money needed comes 
from the undistributed reserve item of 
the budget. 


General Reserve Described 


The other kind of reserve, which the 
law says a district must have in its 
budget, is the general reserve. It is 
designed to serve the same purpose for 
a district that a savings account in the 
bank does for an individual teacher. 
Like teachers paid on a nine or ten 
month basis, districts receive no in- 
come during the summer months. Like 
individuals between paydays, districts 
must live on accumulated reserves until 
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the next check is received from the 
State or the local tax collector. 

School districts cannot borrow from 
credit unions, banks, or loan companies. 
There is a legal provision for their bor- 
rowing from county treasuries and 
many districts make use of it; but there 
is no guarantee that the treasury of any 
county will have money available to 
lend. In fact, in recent years the 
chances of a district’s being able to 
borrow from the county have steadily 
decreased. This means that a district 
with an inadequate general reserve may 
find itself broke sometime in the near 
future. If it does, what happens? 


When We Have No Reserve 


Well, it can just shut up shop until 
late in the Fall when State apportion- 
ments and local tax money have been 
received in large enough amounts to 
make it possible for it to pay its expen- 
ses as they are incurred. This usually 
means salary expenses; so that this 
method of meeting a district financial 
crisis results in teachers having a long 
dry spell between paydays. Also, un- 
less school should be extended in the 
Spring for long enough to give a full 
school year, it means that the teachers 
will not get their full salary for the 
school year in which it happens. 

Another way for a district to meet 
such a shortage of cash would be for it 
to issue warrants with the knowledge 
that there is no money with which to 
pay them. Such warrants are registered 
by the county superintendent of schools 


and must be presented for payment 
whenever notice is given that there js 
now enough money in the district’ 
account to pay them. These “registered 
warrants” draw 5 per cent interest up 
until the time the district is able to pay 
them. It might seem that this is a good 
deal for teachers since the interest 
would be an amount in addition to their 
regular salaries. 


Can We Wait For Pay? 


If a teacher is well off and can a- 
ford to wait two, three, or more months 
to cash a payroll warrant, the use of 
“registered warrants” might help him. 
However, the record shows that most 
teachers are forced to sell registered 
warrants to banks or other financial 
agencies at a discount; or to borrow 
money on them as security at a rate of 
interest that is always in excess of 5 
per cent. In other words, except for 
few favored individuals, the use of 
“registered warrants” simply transfers 
the district’s need for borrowing to its 
employees, who must then pay at least 
part of the interest charges incurred. 

How big should these reserves be’ 
Obviously, big enough to do the job 
and no larger. Any large excess meals 
storing up money that taxpayers would 
rather keep in their own pockets. [0 
fact, they are almost sure to do 9 
eventually by insisting tax rates be 
lowered, so that the excess in the te 
serves can be used in place of some ta 
income. Or, they may press the use 0 
reserves to avoid collecting more t& 
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noney—either through increased taxes 
for current expenses Or through issuing 
bonds which must be retired by a spe- 
cal bond tax. But it must be remem- 
ered that the amount of money 
needed for an adequate reserve is usu- 
ally a considerable number of dollars— 
actually measured in millions in our 
largest districts—so that a perfectly 
defensible reserve may seem excessive 
to some people. 

Amount of Reserve Varies 

Recognizing that dollar amounts are 
not meaningful except in relation to the 
size of the district’s financial responsi- 
bilities, analyses of reserves are usually 
based on their relationship to the total 
budget. According to a study published 
in the last two school years in the Tax 
Digest for April, 1954, undistributed 
reserves ranged from zero to 48.5 per 
cent of the total budget; while general 
reserves ranged from nothing to 34.2 
per cent. The variation between the 
two years. was also marked in many 
districts. 

The lower percentages are not real- 
istic. In fact, the maintenance of a gen- 
eral reserve is legally mandatory and 
those districts which had none were not 
properly obeying the law. As for undis- 
tributed reserves, it is most likely that 
any district having none or only a nom- 
inal one was actually maintaining this 
reserve in the form of padding in var- 
ious budget items. This is not good 
because it means that the actual finan- 
cial operations of the district are not 
in plain view. 

It is true that those interested in a 
paticular part of the budget, such as 
instructional supplies, may feel safer in 
having as much excess money as pos- 
sible allotted to their activity. Then, 
they reason, if we need it we'll already 
have it in the budget. Which is true 
only if they need it and if large emer- 
gency expenditures do not occur in 
some other part of the budget, such as 
salaries. If the latter happens the dis- 
trict can either curtail its program or 
transfer money from one account to the 
other. In other words, the protection is 
purely in the imagination of the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

It is no harder to transfer money 
fom one budget account to another 
than it is to allocate money from the 
undistributed reserve to an account 
that needs it. Good budgeting practice 
demands that the needs of specific 
accounts such as salaries, supplies, ad- 
ministration, and so on, be closely esti- 
mated and budgeted. 
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There is no set amount or percentage 
that can be recommended for all dis- 
tricts as the desirable figure for their 
undistributed reserve. But the highest 
figures reported are as unrealistic as 
the lowest ones. In both 1952-53 and 
1953-54 one district allotted over 45 
per cent of its total budget to undis- 
tributed reserve. In other words, the 
district budget was either only half- 
planned each year or else was carrying 
a load of unused money far in excess of 
what could be justified either to tax- 
payers or to teachers; especially to the 
latter, since that particular district’s 
salaries leave much to be desired. 

A California Taxpayers Association 
study showed that over 80 per cent of 
the districts studied maintain undis- 
tributed reserves ranging from one to 
10 per cent of their total budgets. 
While exact figures for any district 
must be justified in relation to the pe- 
culiar needs of that district, it is prob- 
able that figures within these ranges 
are usually satisfactory. In particular, 
the size of the undistributed reserve 
cannot be said to be obviously excessive 
unless it is more than ten per cent of 
the budget; and, even if it is, local 
conditions may justify it. 


Safe Margin Advisable 

With respect to a general reserve, 
conditions are somewhat different. The 
law requires that one be maintained 
and counties are coming to have less 
unencumbered money in their treasu- 
ries which school districts can borrow 
to get themselves past the period of 
no income that extends approximately 
from June to October. It would appear 
that the lowest figures reported by 
districts for this budget item are in- 
compatible with good financial prac- 
tice. Nominal or missing general 
reserves are, of course, usually compen- 
sated for by budgeting amounts into 
other accounts which are in excess of 
actual requirements. Thus, money is 
left over on June 30, when the budget 
expires, and is available for the follow- 
ing school year. Such practice is risky. 
If many accounts should actually be 
used as authorized by the budget, the 
district might well find itself broke for 
three or four months some school year. 

From the point of view of good 
budgeting this practice is unsound in 
that it hides the true nature of the 
district’s fiscal policy. If amounts actu- 
ally budgeted for various items are not 
the amounts it actually intends to 
expend, all concerned are being misled. 
In some districts this practice has been 


particularly unfortunate in that it has 
led teachers to question administrative 
explanations of the district’s financial 
inability to improve salaries. Certainly 
any administration which pads budget 
items as common practice is buying 
trouble for itself insofar as teacher- 
administrator relationships are con- 
cerned, even if the practice happens 
not to extend to the salary items in the 
budget. Of course, the same may be 
said with respect to administrator- 
taxpayer relationships. The proper 
place to keep money needed for flexi- 
bility and emergencies is in the undis- 
tributed reserve. 


Funds Have Special Use 

The highest percentages reported for 
general reserves also appear to repre- 
sent poor practice. The general re- 
serve is designed to be a “bank” from 
which the district can draw during the 
summer months when it has no income 
from State apportionments or local 
taxes. It is not designed to serve as a 
substitute for bond funds or for a cu- 
mulative building fund. Nor should it 
be used to build up a district’s “savings 
account.” School districts are not 
money-making organizations and funds 
which are not needed should be used 
either to improve the program or to 
relieve the taxpayer. 

As in the case of undistributed re- 
serves, about 80 per cent of the dis- 
tricts had general reserves ranging from 
one to 10 per cent of their total budg- 
ets. The lower figure would seem to be 
too small, although those districts that 
pay teachers on a ten-month basis and 
that contract for fall delivery of sup- 
plies and so on, may very well need 
much smaller reserves than districts 
using a twelve-month pay plan and 
carrying on other activities on a year- 
round basis. 

In districts running large summer 
school programs and otherwise having 
heavy expenditures prior to the receipt 
of State and tax monies in the fall, even 
the 10 per cent figure may not be large 
enough. However general reserves 
much in excess of this figure should be 
considered for thorough study and 
justification. If the levels of the com- 
bined reserves exceed a “high water” 
mark of 20 per cent, one should begin 
to worry about “flood stages.” 


This is the third of a series of articles 
concerning local school bydgets. Dr. Gar- 
ford Gordon, assistant director of CTA 
Research department, is the author. Addi- 
tional discussions of this general theme 
will be published in subsequent editions. 
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William H. Barton Joins Staff 


For Statewide Public Contacts 


ILLIAM H. BARTON, San Fran- 

cisco property management ex- 
pert and former public relations man, 
became California Teachers Associa- 
tion’s newest staff member on Novem- 
ber 1. He is joining the Field Service 
program with specific responsibility for 
statewide public contacts. His office 
will be in San Francisco. 


Graduating cum laude from U.S.C. 
in 1940, Barton majored in economics 
with a minor in political science. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Skull 
and Dagger, and Delta Sigma Rho. 
His major student activity was forensics 
and he was a member of the univer- 
sity’s top debating team. Winning 
many debate tournaments in Western 
and Rocky Mountain states, he acquired 
a dozen trophies for debate, oratory, 
and after-dinner speaking. 

As an enlisted man in the Air Forces, 
Barton served in the public relations 
office at Moffatt Field as radio an- 
nouncer, publicity man, and _ script 
writer. At Officer Candidate School he 
was assigned to the Quartermaster 
Corps in which he rose to the rank of 
major with service in Central and 
South America. 
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MRS. NELLIE LIERLY WIL- 
LIAMS, 59, principal of the Roosevelt 
school in Taft since 1937, died Sep- 
tember 1. Joining the Taft schools staff 
in 1917, she became teacher and prin- 
cipal of Taft Heights school. Recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding edu- 
cators of San Joaquin Valley, she was 
known and loved for her understand- 
ing of children and for her integrity 
and efficiency as an administrator. 
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Experience in radio work included a 
year in KVEC, San Luis Obispo, where 
he wrote and announced an outstand- 
ing commentary on civic affairs. He 
also worked as_ staff announcer at 
KERN, Bakersfield. 

For several years Barton has been 
a property management agent for 
Coldwell, Banker & Co., large state- 
wide real estate firm. In this work he 
gained a broad business experience. 

Barton is 37 years old and lives with 
his wife Marion and _ nine - year - old 
daughter Taska in the Parkmerced 
district of San Francisco. 

Executive Secretary Arthur Corey, 
in announcing this appointment, said, 
“Mr. Barton has a well-rounded experi- 
ence. His talents and abilities will find 
full expression in his public relations 
work with California Teachers Asso- 
ciation.” 


WILLIAM H. BARTON 


I Give You My Class 


IGH school teachers, they are coming to you this fall, our grad- 
uates. For brief years they were ours; now they are yours, and w 
commend them to you. We filled their cup to the level of their years 
with us; we gave all that we had to give. And it was not a one-sided 
giving. They in their turn gave much to us—from gray hairs to proud 
memories—and our school is a stronger institution because they passed 
through on their way to the future. You are the future toward which 
they looked while they were with us. Soon their eyes will look beyond 
you, too, and seek to identify the youthful post-high-school dream that 
will one day become their own personal reality. Then your claim will 
expire as ours did. But today they are yours. 

Among the shining new faces in your classrooms are those whose 
names are on bronze plaques in our halls; and there are those whose only 
bequest to those still with us are the vacant chairs in the principals 
office. Some of your new faces left with us memories of kindness, 
understanding, and gentle grace; others left us the echoes of noisy 
argument, rude laughter, and running feet. Some of them gave us heat- 
aches and heartaches; some of them filled us with pride beyond measure. 
Some of them caused us to wonder why we chose a teaching career; 
others strengthened our faith in our profession and in youth. 

As we watched thei accept their diplomas, we remembered thei 
achievements—on the athletic field, in the shop, in the classroom. We 
remembered, and we felt a sense of pride in all of them—and not 4 
little sense of loss. There will be others for us, too, this fall; but never 
again will there be a class like this one. This, then, is your heritage 
from us. We make no excuses for it; it needs none. 

Helen P. Chapman 
Huntington Park 
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The Rod’s on the Shelf 


This discussion of discipline in the classroom is a portion of a 
chapter from “Tips to Teachers,” written by Dr. Gordon, a teacher 
of sociology and education at East Los Angeles junior college. 
The booklet was published by CTA Southern Section and is 
qwailable from the Los Angeles office. 


IMES have changed and the old policy of “Spare the 
Tod and spoil the child” has become a thing of the past. 
But many teachers ask, “What else will work?” And they 
desperately want to know, for inability to handle discipline 
rates high or highest on the list of reasons teachers offer 
for giving up the profession. Every teacher will have dis- 
cipline problems and the ability to meet them often decides 
the teacher’s future. 

The following problems and remedies can only partially 
substitute for experience, for trial and error, for the sure- 
ness one gains with maturity. The psychologist would be 
rightfully indignant at any panaceas or easy solutions. But 
we must begin somewhere, so. . . 

Who Handles What: What is the division of responsi- 
bility between the teacher and “the office” in taking care of 
disciplinary matters? Recent surveys show that principals 
feel that they should give added help or assume full au- 
“fF thority over aspects of a more serious nature as truancy, 
theft, smoking, defiance, and damaging of school property. 
They expect the trained teacher to cope with room behavior 
in general, specifically with cheating, copying, carelessness, 





- noise, gum-chewing, whispering, loafing. 

aa Disciplinary policies and lines of demarcation should be 
"i well understood through handbooks, faculty discussions and 

e-sided conferences. Don’t cry “wolf” and bother the administra- 
prow’ } tor with petty cases. Send pupils to “the office” for diag- 


passed § rosis rather than for punishment and when you do, be 
which | prepared to be objective with written reports, anecdotal 
reyond — records, test data. 
m that Prevention: What can be done to reduce or eliminate 
m wil § potential difficulties? Try some of the following hints: 

1. In complete cooperation with your pupils, work out a 


whose — list and program of “Rules and Regulations for Our Class” 
re only providing for both rewards and penalties. 

cipal’s 2. Be enthusiastic about your subject, teaching by means 
dness, of contagious enthusiasm instead of by giving orders. 

noisy 3. Try working out a physical and psychological atmos- 
uel phere with your pupils conducive to comfort and creative- 
asure, "SS: 

areer: 4. The work in the classroom should be adjusted to 


individual capacities, avoiding playing favorites or casti- 
gating those “unloved ones,” taking a clinical view toward 


\ she 

_ problem cases. 
. We z 

not a 9. If you come to class thoroughly prepared mentally, 
al physically, academically, you will be better able to set up 
0 clearly understood, self-motivating class work, both short 
milage F and long-range, both socially and academically, ever ac- 


centuating and repeating directions, taking little for 
nan granted, 


R 6. Be fair! Suspend judgment until all the evidence is in. 
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Occasionally allow students to save face. Apologize your- 
self—but not too often! 

7. Act human: by remembering and using names, greet- 
ing solicitously those returned from sickbeds, congratulat- 
ing for birthdays, offering feeble jokes, attending school 
events, extending gentlemanly or ladylike little courtesies, 
showing familiarity with student affairs and fads. 

8. Make your presence compelling, ever facing the class 
with a watchful but kindly eye, a forceful voice, a ready 
smile, an erect posture. 

9. Seek opportunities to praise and reward, compliment 
instead of scolding. Expect instead of suspecting. 

10. Unexpected situations are sure to develop such as 
interruptions, safety drills, outside noises, important visi- 
tors. Prepare for them. 

Personality: How can I acquire those traits that will be an 
aid in dealing with discipline problems? Through interviews 
and observations of successful teachers, you might detect 
your own shortcomings and make adjustments. A study of 
investigations already made will furnish much data on what 
students like and don’t like about their teachers. Take 
some personality tests if you have a feeling of inadequacy 
and be willing to accept the findings and do something 
about them. 

Some of the charcteristics found to be essential in a good 
teaching personality are a sense of justice, sympathy, sin- 
cerity, enthusiasm, friendship, happiness, sense of humor, 
pleasant voice and courtesy. 

A Primary Challenge: How can you get off to a good start 
in the class period? The opening moments of the class are 
most important. A class officer can take charge and begin 
promptly while the teacher may be released to take care 
of routines efficiently. A lively current events period; a 
short test or review; self-explanatory directions on the 
blackboard, are all methods found effective. 

Disciplinary Measures: What are the different types of 
treatment, approach, punishment? Rather than “punish- 
ment,” the term “remedial treatment” is advised. Such treat- 
ment may involve (1) giving interesting work to do; (2) 
taking away privileges until re-earned; (3) conducting a 
case conference with other teachers and experts; (4) con- 
ferring with parents; (5) arranging for an oral or written 
agreement on future conduct; (6) conducting tests and an- 
alysis of both physical and mental traits. 

More serious measures, to be taken unemotionally and 
probably after consultation with others: (1) isolation or a 
cooling off period; (2) restitution or apology; (3) severe 
“talking-to.” Extremes, permissible only under most careful 
control by those in authority, are corporal punishment, 
suspension, and expulsion. 
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Menlo-Atherton high school students in an advanced 
Spanish class get some practical teaching experience in 
Encinal elementary school. Under supervision of ex- 
perienced teachers CEC members may receive early 
guidance and help. 


Members of CSTA at San Francisco State College 
answer questions of Burlingame high school students 
who expect to enter the teaching profession. CEC units 
will have unusual opportunities for vocational guidance 
and career study. Below is shown an example of student 
leadership development, made possible in activities. 





ALIFORNIA Education Clubs, a statewide Progran 

now being inaugurated by the California Teacher 

Association, will sponsor investigation of careers in teaching 
among high school youth. 


Among the state’s seven hundred secondary schoo} 
scores of local units of CEC will be chartered this year, 
The CEC idea had its birth almost one year ago when th 
California Student Teachers Association first proposed the 
plan before its own Executive Council. After months o 
planning, preparation of materials, and actual trial of th 
program, the CTA Board of Directors approved the projeg 
at its August meeting. 


CEC will become a reality this month as the first high 
school club receives its charter. San Diego’s Point Lom 
High School will become number one. This local unit of 
forty members calls itself The Chalk Dusters. John ¢, 
Lamott and Mrs. Margaret Christianson are faculty adviser, 
with the San Diego State College CSTA Chapter as the 
sponsoring organization. Student members, college CSTA 
representatives, and San Diego teachers are planning 


appropriate event to mark the chartering of the first CEC 
unit. 


To Develop Action Program 


CEC aims to develop an action program in Califomi: 
high schools through which students can gain authentic 
information about, and experience with, professional edu- 
cation. CEC hopes to encourage large numbers of quai: 
fied students to measure themselves against the requir 
ments for possible entrance into the teaching profession. 
Even for those who choose not to teach, CEC can con- 
tribute to the pupil’s understanding of the fundamentd 
profession in American life. 


The new clubs are expected to provide an array 
realistic, first-hand opportunities to learn more about 
teaching. Observation and participation under the guid: 
ance of selected teachers in elementary and junior hig 
schools will be advocated. Other activities include obser 
ing special demonstrations of teaching; visiting college and 
university schools of education; visiting reading, speech 
and other special educational clinics; planning and partic: 
pating in career days; inviting student teachers, nev 
teachers and older teachers to describe professional exper: 
ences; observing the work of specialists in education; visiting 
and observing professional organizations at work; avd 
investigating the literature and audio-visual materials thit 
relate to a professional career. 


College Prep Students Invited 


It is suggested that small schools, having relatively fewe 
students considering careers in teaching, enlarge club mem 
bership to include college preparatory students who displat 
interest in studying any of the several major professiols 
The scope of club activities will then be expanded to include 
information and experiences relating to a variety of profes 
sional fields. 
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As CEC units develop throughout county and city areas, 
itis anticipated that regional activities may be inaugurated. 
At the present time statewide events and over-all student 
organizational structure are not contemplated. 

CEC clubs must have the backing of a continuing spon- 
sring organization. Under present policy, sponsoring 
organizations may be local units of the California Teachers 
Association, California Student Teachers Association, and 
affiliates or associates of CTA. Established statewide edu- 
cational fraternal groups may also act as sponsors. Spon- 
soring organizations will maintain a standing committee to 
provide for the continuity of a high school unit, arrange 
for chartering, and generally assist the leadership of the 


CEC club. 


Local Sponsorship Required 

Before applying for a charter, the prospective club will 
obtain permission of school officials to establish the organi- 
zation. Arrangements must be made for a faculty repre- 
sentative or adviser and a constitution. There must be a 
minmum of ten charter members. Each club selects its 
own distinctive name. A committee of the sponsoring 
organization, a faculty group, or the high school admin- 
stration may initiate application for a CEC charter. Appli- 
cation blanks and other informative material can be 
obtained from state or field CTA offices in San Francisco, 
Chico, Fresno, and Los Angeles. 

CEC organizers will need to consider and solve at the 
local level some of the following problems: selecting and 
rotating competent advisers; deciding on financial support 
for the organization; determining membership qualifica- 
tions; developing interest in the project among a significant 
portion of the faculty. 

A high school organization for students interested in 
becoming teachers is unique inasmuch as its student mem- 
ber is surrounded daily by practitioners who are examples 
of the profession he hopes to enter. No other professional 
group has this opportunity or is faced with such continu- 
ous responsibility. California Education Clubs with the 
support of local professional people can become an effec- 
tive instrument in the selective recruitment of teachers. 


May Retain National Affiliation 

In planning the California Education Club program, 
attention has been given to its relation with the National 
Education Association’s FTA. FTA clubs have been estab- 
lished for several years in a few California high schools. 
Those clubs, having previously affiliated with the national 
organization, may continue such a relationship and also 
request to become a unit of CEC. New CEC units may 
decide to affiliate with national FTA and appropriate 
recognition will be provided on the chapter charter. 

General guidance of the new program has been placed 
with the Commission of Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Actual organizational details and the chartering 
function will be in the hands of CSTA. Requests for infor- 
mation and literature may be addressed to CTA, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2. —Charles Hamilton 
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San Carlos high school senior discusses selection of 
a college with her adviser. Although selection of teach- 
ing as a career is an aim of California Education Clubs, 
opportunity is provided for comparative study. 


Sequoia high school students visit nearby McKinley 
elementary in Redwood City to observe instructional 
practices. Below CSTA members confer with a Bur- 
lingame high school student interested in a teaching 
career. Photographs by White and Gibbs, Stanford 
Studios, San Mateo. 





They “Rassled” With Two Rs 


Fresno County Language Arts teachers 


complete framework on oral and written English 


TUDENTS dislike English as now 

taught more than any other subject. 

Teachers in the language arts are 
confused as to what should be taught 
and when. 

Articulation of the program of Eng- 
lish teaching between elementary and 
secondary schools is sadly lacking. 

Fresno County teachers and admin- 
istrators studied local, state, and na- 
tional surveys which confirmed these 
shortcomings. But they were not con- 
tent to ignore the weaknesses. County 
institute sessions arranged by County 
Superintendent W. G. Martin acceler- 
ated consciousness of the problems. A 
pre-school workshop and a. steering 
committee did something about them. 


Begin Big Task 

In the fall of 1951 a panel of adminis- 
trators, teachers, and members of the 
county board of education 
sioned the county office to prepare a 
“Framework of Language Arts” for the 
elementary and secondary schools with 
special emphasis on a continuing pro- 
gram from the seventh through the 
twelfth grades. The workshop commit- 
tee included 18 teachers and four 
principals, equally representing elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. 

Superintendent Martin appointed a 
county-wide steering committee a year 
later. Districts cooperated in granting 
tour days of released time during the 
school year. Charles F. Perrott, Lars 
Barstad, and Arnim Weems of the 
county superintendent’s office acted as 
consultants. 

Four major conclusions of the work- 
shop committee were announced soon 
after the study began. They included: 

1. Part of the dislike of students for 
English was due to the fact that we 
were attempting to teach all of the skills 
to all of the students. There should be 
levels of expectancy establishing a min- 
imum for the slower students, the aver- 
age or general group, and those who 
were the more capable learners. The 
skills, according to these levels were to 
be arranged for grades 7 through 12. 
Evaluation Important 

2. It was the principal job of the 
committee to evaluate the minimum 


commis- 


18 





skills in written and oral communica- 
tion for each group but not to detail 
the methodology to be employed. It 
was to be assumed that textbooks, 
teacher training institutions and a pro- 
gram of in-service training would have 
provided these means. 

3. Elementary teachers, particularly 
in the seventh and eighth grades, were 
attempting to teach too many of the in- 
tricacies of grammar which should be 
left to later years. This was the con- 
sensus of the secondary teachers. 

4. Skills in both written and oral com- 
munication should be portrayed on 
charts which were to be included in the 
booklet to be published and additional 
charts were to be used on _ bulletin 
boards. 

The workshop committee submitted 
its report to the county-wide steering 
committee and the county board of ed- 
ucation.-for approval which, in each 
case, was granted with minor changes. 
A series of ten area meetings was held 
late in the spring of 1952 at which 
time all language arts teachers from 
grade seven through twelve were re- 
quested to evaluate the efforts of their 
peers. The feeling was practically 
unanimous that all teachers should at- 
tempt to make the “Proposed Frame- 
work” functional. 

Fifteen of the secondary schools had 
the “Framework” officially adopted by 
their board of trustees and one school 
expected to incorporate many items in 
its revised courses. The county board 
of education adopted the section for the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Early in the fall of 1953 another 
series of area meetings was held to 
explain further the efforts of the teacher 
committee. At these meetings all ele- 
mentary and high schools were fur- 
nished with sufficient copies of the 
“Proposed Framework” and requested 
to adapt it to their situations as soon as 
practicable. The secondary coordinator 
and the elementary curriculum director 
plus members of the workshop commit- 
tee conducted these meetings. 

The resulting booklet “Language 
Arts Framework” is a well-printed pub- 
lication of 20 pages, 8% by 11 inches, 
containing two important charts. 






















































Contents include six areas of study. 
written communication, oral communi: 
cation, reading, spelling and handwrit. 
ing, listening, and evaluating growth jp 
the language arts. Each area discusses 
basic considerations, explanations of the 
recommended framework, and appn. 
priate charts. 

Last spring the workshop committee 
conducted an evaluation of the sug. 
gested program, with an amazing 15 
per cent return. Principal results of 
the evaluation were: 

1. Almost 100 per cent stated that 
they had been able to make use of the 
recommended framework. 

2. Ninety-five per cent stated that the 
framework had increased security with 
respect to the scope and sequence of 
skills in both written and oral comm: 
nication. 


Wide Usage Reported 


3. Seventy-five per cent of the second- 
ary teachers had already made use of 
50 per cent or more of the items on the 
chart for written communication, 60 per 
cent of the elementary teachers te- 
ported having used 75 per cent or more 
of the items allotted to the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

4, Ninety-seven per cent of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers found the 
reading charts helpful. Seventy-five per 
cent had been able to secure reading 
materials for different reading level. 
Forty per cent of the secondary teach- 
ers were able to group within theit 


classes, as against 65 per cent in the J 


elementary schools. 

5. Ninety-eight per cent indicated 
good usage of the chart for oral com 
munication. 

6. Seventy per cent had devoted 


more time to good listening techniques J 
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Gift or Income ? 


0, Our district has adopted a sab- 
hatical leave policy granting the 
reacher half his regular salary while 
leave. Is the money received while 
on leave to be considered a gift or as 
income? It makes quite a difference 
for income tax reporting. 

" 4. So far as we can find, there is no 
question but that the pay granted for 
sabbatical leave should be reported as 
income. A teacher is granted sabbatical 
leave on the basis that his activities 
during that period would be of benefit 
to the district. His study or travel is 
subject to board approval, and he must 
report his activities. If this were not 
so, the payment would constitute a 
gift of public funds and board mem- 
bers could be held personally liable in 
case of a taxpayers’ suit. 


= a oa 


Pregnant Thought 


0. Our board is considering adopt- 
ing a policy regarding the future 
status of the pregnant teacher in our 
district. We have been asked for an 
expression of opinion on this matter 
from the teachers association. What 
are the trends in regard to district 
policies on this matter? 

A. About the only predictable trend 
regarding the future status of pregnant 
teachers is motherhood, but I’m sure 
that’s not the subject of the policy 
being considered by your board. Like 
some other boards, yours undoubtedly 
has decided that a specific time in the 
period of pregnancy should be set at 
which the teacher should be relieved 
of her duties. 

Some districts have definite policies 
requiring the teacher to take voluntary 
leave for a specific period prior to the 
anticipated birth, usually four to six 
months. Others have avoided such 
definite policies, feeling that the health 
of the teacher and her fitness to con- 
tinue service should be judged in indi- 
vidual cases. 

Still another practice followed by 
some districts has been to adopt a 
policy which is indefinite and gives 
the administration discretion in deter- 
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mining when the teacher should be 
relieved from her classroom duties. 
Such policies usually specify that the 
determination will be based upon her 
fitness and the convenience of the dis- 
trict. This allows for setting the date 
at the break of semesters or other 
adjustments which would not be per- 
mitted under rigid policy. 

I find very different attitudes toward 
continuance of pregnant teachers in 
the classroom. Some districts feel that 
presence of the teacher up to the last 
reasonably safe date is advisable as 
part of the education of children in the 
normality of childbirth. Others feel 
that the teacher should be removed 
as soon as her condition becomes 


noticeable. 
2 2 


Needle in Haystack 


QO. Many of us have concurred in 
the description of the Education Code 
as a “conglomeration of ambiguity.” 
The difficulty of finding specific pro- 
visions when reference to them is 
important is a constant joke among 
educators. Is there anything we, as 
teachers and administrators, can do 
to obtain more understandable and 
“‘findable” codification of our school 
laws? 

A. The way has been opened but 
the next step is yours. The California 
Law Revision Commission has been 
established by the legislature. Its first 
task is a review and revision of the 
Education Code. The chairman is 
Thomas E. Stanton, Jr., a partner in 
the firm which serves as CTA legal 
counsel. 

This commission is directing its at- 
tention to clarification of ambiguous 
sections, repeal of clearly obsolete 
sections, reconciliation of conflicting 
sections, repeal of temporary and un- 
necessary sections, and more logical 
arrangement of the Code. 

The CTA and its members have 
been asked to submit recommendations 
for possible amendments falling in one 
of the above categories. If you, or any 
other readers, know of sections which 
should be repealed or clarified, send 
your suggestions to the Journal and we 
shall see that they are given to the 
Law Revision Commission. 
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Some questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


Can We Suspend ? 


Q. I think it is essential that the 
CTA and NEA regulate the profes- 
sional conduct of their members just 
as the medical, dental and legal pro- 
fessions have done. I know some- 
thing of the work of the ethics com- 
missions, but does CTA have any 
disciplinary procedure such as a rec- 
ommendation that a teacher's cre- 
dential be suspended for unprofes- 
sional conduct? 

A. Much of the operation of the 
ethics commissions is based on the 
belief that the profession is assuming 
responsibility for the conduct of its 
members. The commissions cannot 
revoke or suspend a teaching creden- 
tial; that is the authority of the State 
Board of Education. However, the 
commissions can place a report in the 
hands of the State Credentials Com- 
mission, and that report, if adequately 
documented, could serve as the basis 
for credential revocation or suspension. 

In short, there is nothing to prevent 
the ethics commissions from making a 
recommendation. So far as the associa- 
tion itself is concerned, there are full 
provisions for expulsion of a member 
from the CTA. Rule 19 of the CTA 
Standing Rules spells out the proce- 
dures which must be followed. These 
protect the rights of a member, guar- 
antee him the opportunity to cross 
examine his accusers and to examine 
and answer all evidence. After such 
complete hearing, the State Ethics 
Commission can recommend that the 
member be expelled, and the State 
Board of Directors makes the final de- 
cision by written ballot. 

This is a serious matter, not a mere 
saving of $12 per year to a teacher. 
Notification of employing authorities 
throughout the state that such action 
has been taken would tend to prevent 
his obtaining another position. Dismis- 
sal by his present employers would be 
supported by the action of his own 
profession in expelling him from mem- 
bership. 

In short, we have created the means 
to take strong disciplinary action 
against unprofessional’ members. We 
have matched this procedure with the 
means to protect professional members 
from unprofessional treatment. 





HANDS ACROSS 
he SOM ...... 


Helen Thomson 


A Santa Barbara high school 
class in social studies uses 
a home movie to show German 


youth what America is really like. 


SENIOR social studies class at 
Santa Barbara high school made 
a motion picture. 

The students were disturbed by the 
fact that many Europeans held dis- 
torted ideas about American life, partly 
due to the unfortunate selection of B 
movies for distribution abroad. The 
question arose “Is there anything we 
can do about it?” As a result of the 
ensuing discussion the class decided to 
make a movie of student activities 
showing how young people of many 
different economic, social and racial 
groups work and play together in 
cooperation and friendliness, and em- 
phasizing an appreciation for their 
good fortune in having so many oppor- 
tunities to learn and apply the spirit of 
democracy. 


Class Gets Organized 


All this took place one December day 
shortly before Christmas vacation, 
1952. One boy, Floyd, owned a Revere 
motion picture camera (16 mm). Bill 
thought he knew a lot about script- 
writing. Sally could do any art work 
that might be necessary. Liz became, 
the bookkeeper and treasurer. Phyllis 


20 


CAMERA CREW prepares to film the publicity poster; 

displayed in the hall at Santa Barbara high school 

Teacher Helen Thomson, author of the article beloy, 

says she appears “somewhat more active at supervising 
than usual.” Photos by David Muench. 


kept minutes of sorts, especially keep- 
ing a list of ideas as they sprouted. 
But how could we pay for film and 
other equipment? 

A committee waited upon the princi- 
pal to request his approval of the 
project and then went to the finance 
committee of the student body.  AI- 
though it was a little difficult to con- 
vince that group, the members finally 
agreed to present a recommendation 
to the student legislature that the 
student body underwrite the project to 
the amount of $300. 

Meantime we were making a list of 
all the things that should be shown in 
the film. Samples of opinion were 
taken by interviews with many stu- 
dents. Heinz, one of the three American 
Field Service scholars from Germany 
who attended our school, had consider- 
ably more photography experience than 
anyone in the class and he was im- 
mensely interested in the idea. So we 
invited him to be director and chief 
photographer, with Floyd and Bill as 
assistants. We held a script contest 
among the members of the class and 
made a working outline for the guid- 
ance of the photographers. The title 


was “Exchange Students in an Amer: 
can High School.” We kept the script 
very simple. 


Students Bear Costs 


Filming took three months and cos 
$289. All three German boys appeared 
singly and together in a number d 
scenes along with Oriental, Neg, 
Indian and Caucasian members of out 
student body. All but a very few d 
the scenes were unposed and une 
hearsed; in fact, large groups of st 
dents often were entirely unaware that 
the camera was focused upon them 
The result was pleasing and convincing 
naturalness throughout. 

All the students were keenly inter 
ested and cooperative. Only one pat 
of one scene had to be cut becaui 
someone “mugged.” We exposed 18 
feet of film. After cutting and editing 
the picture contains about 800 feet and 
runs 22 minutes at sound speed. 

Martin, one of the AFS scholars who 
was in the radio broadcasting class 
asked if he could prepare the music 
accompaniment. This he did with the 
assistance of the radio class editor, até 
the result was recorded on tape. 4 
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committee of three from the original 
cass wrote the final narrative, copies 
of which were made in English and 
German. 

In June the movie was ready for its 
world premiere. Members of the class 
ganged for the pay assembly, the 
proceeds from which would pay for the 
duplicate film which would be sent 
abroad. The picture had become so 
important to the school as a whole that 
we wished to keep the original here. 
We also hoped to clear enough to be 
able to return some money to the 
student body fund. One committee 
made advertising posters, another took 
charge of ticket sales. Liz’s accounts 
balanced at the end of the term and 
the student body was partially reim- 
bursed. 

It was impossible to send the com- 
pleted product to Germany with the 
boys, but it finally arrived in Europe 
in January of this year. It is in the 
custody of the American Field Service 
chairman in Stuttgart, who is supervis- 
ing its circulation from Martin to 
Heinz to Gene and then in turn to four 
other former AFS scholars who have 
attended Santa Barbara high school. 


Movie Great Success 
An idea of the immeasurable value 


of such a picture may be gained from 
this excerpt from Martin’s most recent 
letter: 


“The movie that was taken about 
SBHS has reached Germany now. I 
was the first to receive it and to show 
it around. Dr. Galatti and his secretary 
brought it to Stuttgart when visiting in 
Europe. In Stuttgart the premiere of 
the film took place when I showed it 
to the AFS students of the State Baden- 
Wurttemberg. Since then I have shown 
it in Schwenningen about eight times 
—in schools, before Parent-Teacher 
Associations, etc. It has been praised 
a lot by the people who saw it and the 
papers brought out some good stories 
about it. As soon as I have shown it 
in my area, it will go on to Gene and 
Heinz. The movie is surely doing more 
for international understanding than I 
ever could in my speeches and tellings 
about America because it appeals to 
people. They see something and there- 
fore they are convinced immediately 
while they know that what they see 
here is no propaganda. I am very 
proud of my American high school and 
of Santa Barbara. I could use the 
movie very well in my propaganda for 
the AFS summer program, which is 
coming along fine.” 


HIGH SCHOOL HI-LIGHT S, a 15-minute weekly production arranged by the broad- 

casting class at Santa Barbara high school, invited three German boys, American Field 

Service Scholars, to be guests. This scene was included in the movie made by the social 
studies class. 
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When we raise our 
“acceptance quotient” 
we may be able to 
invite better learning, 
says this teacher .. . 


A PROBLEM 
IN DEGREE 


Wilham Plutte 


FRONTIERSMAN shouted in the 

middle of a brawl, “If they ain’t 
for ya, they’re agin ya!” In the case 
of education, along with educators, 
“they are either for us, or agin us.” 
Rarely are there neutrals in our never- 
ending struggle to raise the standards of 
every phase of education. 

Then, how do lay people choose 
sides? Never has the cliche been so 
true as now: “I only know what I read 
in the newspapers.” Only through the 
medium of public relations do most peo- 
ple draw their conclusions. When they 
read that the findings of some com- 
mittee “indicate” a lowering of teach- 
ing standards, they are easily led into 
believing the statement entirely factual. 

Of course, after the accusation there 
is a veritable deluge of publicity to the 
contrary; but it is usually the first re- 
action that remains the most constant. 
A defensive move follows the publi- 
cized depreciation. 


Plain Talk Best 


Non-gobblygooked public relations 
explaining happenings in our schools 
are the best methods of combatting con- 
trariwise theses. 

Until we assume that responsibility 
there is some basis to .the assumption 
that the public is uniformed. 

The facts are simple; we do things 
in our schools, the public should under- 

(Continued to page 30) 
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Jeanette A. Vanderpol 
IT 


HE high schools of California had 

been the step-child in the state’s 
family of schools. Not until 1908 did 
they receive state apportionments. 
District support varied shockingly. But 
the financial problem was only one of 
many difficulties. 

Will C. Wood was appointed Cali- 
fornia’s first commissioner of secondary 
education in 1914 because of his record 
of courageous and thoughtful action. 
His talent for obtaining change without 
unnecessary conflict was also essential 
in the new position. No more precarious 
assignment could be given to any Cali- 
fornia school man of the time. 


Lacking a state office to set stand- 
ards, secondary schools had courses or 
whole programs accepted or rejected 
by university inspectors. Luckless stu- 
dents of schools not on the list had to 
take examinations for admission to the 
university, for their diplomas were not 
accepted. Moreover, each high school 
was legally required to offer the course 
leading to university admittance. 

Principals quailed before university 
demands on the one hand—and before 
parents and students demanding more 
practical courses on the other hand. 
Other groups were demanding “post- 
high school study,” adult education 
courses, trade and vocational courses, 
and a galaxy of new subjects. 


High Schools Had Problems 


Principals were under fire for not 
enforcing the state law forbidding 









































































Will C. Wood, School Statesman 


This is the concluding istallmen 
of a biographical sketch of Wil C 
Wood, eminent educational leader jy 
California. First installment ap- 
peared in the October edition, 4y. 
thor is Dr. Jeanette A. Vander po) 
director of student teaching at Chap. 
man College, Los Angeles, 


“secret societies” but could do nothing 
about the problem individually, i 

Communities were up in arms about 
scandals in the athletic programs— 
traceable to the hiring of “ex-pugiligs 
and broken - down wrestlers” to teach 
physical education. There were ag yet 
no standards for physical education 
credentials, although other high school 
teachers were required to have five 
years of college study. 

At the annual convention of the High 
School Teachers Association, a Pap. 
dora’s box of troubles _ inevitably 
opened. The “classicists” who desired 
high schools to prepare the few for 
college fought the “modernists” who 
wanted high schools to serve all the 
children of all the people. 

Here, too, Professor Cubberley and 
his associates urged that the first two 
years of college were more like high 
school than advanced study. There- 
fore, new “junior colleges” should offer 
locally the first two years of study. 
The university would then be reserved 
for advanced study toward the learned 
professions. Professor Lange and others 
wanted the junior college, too—but 
one which would offer semi - profes 
sional training and serve as a “com 
munity school.” 


Debate on Junior Highs 

Another issue debated regularly in 
the High School Teachers Association 
was that of the worth of the new 
“junior high schools.” 

Repartee and debate were often 
sharp; groups were clearly divided. 
Classicists would decry the newer 
courses as “bread-and-butter studies. 
Professor Lange was once moved {0 
quip about “professors’ minds, which 
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This picture, taken about 1925, shous 
Will C. Wood shaking hands with teachers 
at a state institute. He was a dynamic and 
popular speaker before groups of educt 
tors. L.A. Illust. Daily News Photo. 
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are sharp as a razors edge, and just 
about as broad.” 

To Commissioner Will Wood, as he 
studied the secondary schoo] situation, 
another of Lange’s dry comments 
gemed most accurate: “The California 
school structure erected during the last 
wntury, is an irregular pyramid of 
three boxes, the tops and bottoms of 
which are perforated in order that the 
more acrobatic students may vault 
from the known to the unknown—and 
their teachers above and below may 
exchange maledictions.” 

In his meetings with the High School 
Teachers Association, and in his first 
official reports, the Commissioner took 


a stand. 


Wood Studies Problem 


“Ninety of every hundred do not go 

to college. It is the duty of the Com- 
missioner to look after the interests of 
the ninety as well as the ten . . . to 
stand for a secondary school system 
which will perform all of its functions 
_,, that will offer an appropriate edu- 
cation to all of its wards regardless of 
location or kind of aptitude.” 
_fo the classicists, he pointed out, 
“Plato's course of study may fulfill an 
ideal purpose in an ideal state but 
California’s courses of study must fulfill 
real purposes in a real state. We are 
educating 65,000 young people not to 
become ‘philosopher kings’, but active 
citizens in a modern republic.” 

In an earlier speech, Wood had 
remarked, “It is well for the leader to 
ascend Mount Sinai and see visions; 
but he must bring down the Tables of 
Stone and interpret them in terms of 
present facts and conditions.” Now, as 
Commissioner, Wood followed his own 
doctrine. 

Wood’s method of supervision also 
set a precedent for state office service 
that stimulates, coordinates, and gets 
‘decisions made by those concerned.” 

He promoted the Interscholastic 
Federation which was to solve the fra- 


ternity and other problems. Later, he 
organized the Affiliation Committee, in 
which college and secondary repre- 
sentatives, for twenty years, kept the 
peace regarding high school courses to 
be accepted by the university. 


Recognizes Principals 


The Commissioner obtained _legis- 
lation permitting the annual conven- 
tion of Secondary Principals. This 
organization was of immeasurable value 
in the next decade—a period in which 
secondary school population increased 
by six hundred per cent. 

Annually, secondary principals re- 
ported the several improvements being 
tried in each locality. Cooperatively, 
the secondary principals worked out 
statewide standards for junior high 
schools, established statewide require- 
ments for high school graduation, and 
decided upon emergency financial legis- 
lation from year to year. 

Regularly Commissioner Wood chan- 
nelled secondary school requests to a 
state board or legislature or to CTA’s 
State Council of Education. Only three 
years after he took office, the High 
School Teachers in formal meeting 
voted a “Resolution of Thanks” for a 
half-dozen much - needed legislative 
changes. 


Sees Chance for Junior College 


A new Federal law permitted return 
to the states of sizable royalties from 
mining on Federal lands within the 
state—provided the state would reserve 
the funds for either education or roads 
and would match the amount. Wood 
seized upon this opportunity to secure 
funds for the junior colleges. He 
drafted and lobbied through the legis- 
lature California’s basic junior college 
law. That law is still in operation. 
Wood’s ideas of junior college service 
were modern as today’s; they included 
both Cubberley’s and Lange’s designs. 

With this impressive list of accom- 
plishments, the increasingly popular 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH .. . 


Will C. Wood was born in Elmira, Solano county, California, December 19, 1880, 
son of Emerson and Martha Jane Wood. Student at Stanford 1900-01, UC 1906-09, Michi- 
gan 1913, M.A. at USC 1919. Married Agnes Kerr in 1905; his 48-year-old son Willsie W. 
Wood is vice-president of Transamerica Corporation. Principal at Fairfield 1901-06; 
Vilson School, Alameda 1906-09; superintendent of schools, Alameda 1909-14; state 
‘ommissioner of secondary schools 1914-1919; state superintendent of public instruction 
Jan. 6, 1919.27; state superintendent of banks 1927-31; vice-president and manager Oak- 
and Branch, Bank of America 1931-39; member advisory council Transamerica Corp. 
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egent University of California 1919-27; secretary California Teachers Association 
9; president National Council of State Departments of Education 1919-20, lecturer 


in education Columbia Teachers College 1917, Stanford 1920-21, USC 1922 and 1927-31. 
Nepublican, Mason. Contributor to Sierra Educational News and other educational 
journals, His home was in Piedmont, where he died May 15, 1939. 
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Wood easily won election to the state 
superintendency in 1918. 

But Superintendent Wood, when he 
took office January 6, 1919, found seri- 
ous problems endangering the whole 
school system. During World War I, 
industry had drawn hundreds of teach- 
ers from their low-salaried posts. Many 
rural schools were closing for lack of 
teachers and funds. Class sizes doubled. 
Normal schools and departments of 
education in the colleges were losing 
enrollments rapidly. Buildings, un- 
maintained during the war, needed 
renovation and replacement. 


School Problems Staggering 


The legislature responded to the 
emergency by appointing an investigat- 
ing committee. Led by Senator Her- 
bert C. Jones, this committee held hear- 
ings to obtain opinions of labor, 
teacher, parent, and civic groups. Pro- 
fessor Cubberley summarized the 
findings in a classic outline of a well- 
organized school system. The legisla- 
ture accepted the “Jones Report” 
respectfully and proceeded to allot to 
each high school pupil $15 of state 
moneys! To elementary pupils it 
assigned only $20. Districts could not 
raise the funds necessary to retain 
teachers of quality. 

Wood had always resisted penury in 
school matters on at least two counts. 
One he expressed by noting, “We have 
learned to recognize Big Business, Big 
Military, Big Government, Big Con- 
struction projects. We must face the 
fact that the time for Big Education is 
also upon us.” 

Another point he cited repeatedly in 
his lecture on “Schools as Burden- 
bearers.” “Is there a moral or social or 
economic problem in our society? Vari- 
ous agencies play with a problem for 
a while and then call it a matter for 
education. Schools are ever the salva- 
tion. But remember that the slogan 
‘salvation is free’ applies to the pupils, 
not to the teachers. The same Scrip- 
ture declareth that the ‘laborer is 
worthy of his hire.’” 


Proposes Initiative 


At the Superintendents’ Convention, 
early in 1920, Wood suggested the 
financial problem be taken to the 
people. Never could a school system 
develop properly when finances were 
dependent upon legislative whim. 

The Superintendents’ Convention 
sent Mark Keppel, the doughty super- 
intendent of schools of Los Angeles 
County, to solicit the support of the 
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CTA Council of Education. That group 
responded by setting up a committee, 
co-chaired by Wood and Keppel, to 
place before the people a constitutional 
amendment which would require the 
legislature to provide certain fixed 
amounts for school support, yearly. 
One dollar was to be collected from 
each of the 20,000 members of CTA to 
pay for campaign expenses. 


He Outlines Issues 


Wood wrote the “Primer of School 
Finance,” an attractive and readable 
brochure, designed to give the facts to 
the public. It gave the facts of dwin- 
dling state support, of inadequate 
teacher salaries, of schools closed, and 
of amounts needed. It presented in 
large letters, the principle involved, 
“Collect the money where the income 
is; spend it where the children are.” 

Then the Primer explained the pro- 
posed Amendment No. 16. It listed as 
parts of the state’s system of public 
schools: elementary, secondary, normal 
and special schools; and the state uni- 
versity. It stipulated $30 as the state’s 
annual share for each pupil. It required 
districts to furnish $30 more for each 
elementary pupil and $60 more for 
each secondary student. It reserved 
60 per cent of the funds for teacher 
salaries. 

Teachers labored to obtain prelimi- 
nary signatures to place Amendment 16 
on the ballot. Bulletins from Wood's 
office exhorted all to “take to pen and 
podium and printer’s ink. Close no 
meeting until this amendment has been 
discussed.” Leaders such as Keppel, 
Wood, Jones, and Cloud carried out 
speaking schedules in which they pre- 
sented their case to three or four 
audiences daily. 


Public Schools Week 


Then came help from an unexpected 
source. Charles Albert Adams, 1920 
Grand Master of the state’s Masonic 
organizations, came to Wood with a 
proposal for a Public Schools Week 
as the Masons’ public service project 
for the year. 

Adams’ offer was eagerly accepted. 
The Grand Master sent out excellent 
outlines for discussion programs and 
short speeches. Wood’s office sent to 
each Masonic group the “Primer” and 
other information. 

In September, the Masons brought 
to hundreds of communities the facts 
underlying Amendment 16. Discus- 
sions mounted to a new pitch of inter- 
est and resolve. 
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When election results rolled in, a 
month later, the aroused citizens had 
voted, by a majority two-to-one, to add 
Amendment 16 to the state constitu- 
tion. California schools had won finan- 
cial security. 

Public Schools Week had proved 
itself. It remains as a valuable tradi- 
tion, after these many years. 

Superintendent Wood’s work now 
gathered even greater momentum. 
There was legislation to promote—on 
teacher retirement, tenure, salaries, on 
state office reorganization, on certifica- 
tion; on state allocations to districts. 


Teacher Education Promoted 


Normal schools were converted to 
degree-granting colleges. Universities 
and colleges were needled into provid- 
ing laboratory schools for student 
teaching. New college courses were 
arranged to prepare teachers for new 
high school subjects. Summer school 
enrollments swelled. Regular meet- 
ings of the Council of College Presi- 
dents was originated. 

Rural supervision was strengthened. 
Permanent committees on _ textbooks, 
credentialing and curriculum were 
organized. Special curriculum surveys 
were carried out. Compulsory educa- 
tion laws were passed and attendance 
offices initiated. 

New types of supervision were added 
to the state office service. Wood con- 
sistently chose men of exceptional 
caliber for this work—several of whom 
have made national reputations in their 
fields. One of Wood’s most significant 
appointments was that of Miss Helen 
Heffernan, now an international figure 
in elementary education. 

Superintendent Wood’s re-election in 
1922 was, of course, a foregone con- 
clusion. It was a personal, not a party 
victory. All of the other state officers 
of that year represented a conservative 
point of view. The governor’s inaugural 
speech stressed “economy” and opened 
battle on school groups in general and 
upon Will Wood in particular. 

Wood responded with his usual 
tactic: “Get the facts to the people.” 
From platform and through the press, 
in the next four years, he earned his 
title, “militant leader of school forces.” 
School affairs have seldom rated so 
many headlines as, week after week, 
governor and school superintendent 
attacked and counter- attacked with 
facts, figures and, sometimes, with 
flagrant accusations. 

The Superintendents’ Convention 
“formally resolved” that their confi- 


dence in Wood was unbounded, CTA 
forces gave support on every Occasion 
A NEA convention introduced Wooq ‘. 
an “educational torchbearer” of the 
category of Horace Mann and Henn, 
Barnard. Citizens chortled over “the 
fightinest, talkinest, movinest Superip. 
tendent we've ever had.” 

Each subtle and long-range effor 
made by the governor’s forces to Cit 
cumvent Amendment 16 and depriy 
the schools of its benefits, the watchfi| 
Wood and CTA leaders counters 
Three such attacks were settled }y 
decision of the Supreme Court. Qh} 
in matters pertaining to state colleg 
budgets did the schools lose any ¢ 
their gains. 


Fights for Principle 


In matters of cooperation with th 
state board (which was appointed by 
the governor) Wood was less successfi! 
in the administration-long duel. Woo 
appointed college presidents. Th 
board refused to approve because cap. 
didates had been unfriendly to tk 
governor. Holding out for the principk 
that such appointments are not subjed 
to partisan politics, Wood kept the col 
leges under acting presidents. Hi 
precedent has made the principle ¢ 
non-partisan educational appointmett 
an accepted one in California. 

Another of Wood’s responses to the 
hostile administration is a unique bi 
of state political history. With a hané. 
ful of other liberal legislators, jour 
ists, and citizens, he sponsored tle 
“Progressive Voters League.” Thi 
small group was to be the nuclear fore 
which exploded in the next election 
bringing to state office the only “come 
back” of Progressive leaders in aty 
state during that period of conser 
tism of the twenties. 

Two schoolmen, Will C. Wood ani 
C. C. Young, were major spokesmes 
for the League. That small but militat 
group kept before the public the “sinv 
of the Richardson administration. 5) 
the time election neared, both Wo 
and Young were much mentioned # 
candidates for the governorship. 4' 
the election, Young was elected gove 
nor and the public fully vindicate 
Wood’s aggressive stand by electitt 
him with a tremendous majority it the 
primary. 


Resigns in 1927 

Wood had regularly refused temp! 
ing business offers. Two years earliet 
he had declined an offer to becom 
the well-paid chief of Pennsylvami' 
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chools, saying, “The school situation 
is such, I feel I cannot leave now.” 

The physical and financial demands 
of the last four years had been exorbi- 
ant, however. The schools’ welfare 
was no longer threatened. Wood re- 
signed from the superintendency and 
took the position of state commissioner 
of banks, at exactly twice the salary. 

“Will Wood,” as many said after the 
frst surprise and consternation, “had 
done his share.” His design for schools 
was no longer only a blueprint but well 
into the building stage. 

The foundations of the system— 
school finance, school law, and public 
understanding — Wood left stronger 
than ever before. The system’s service 
agencies—state office and teacher-edu- 
cation institutions had been trans- 
formed and clarified as to function. 
Toward a complete pattern of school 
offerings Wood had labored prodi- 
giously: to improve elementary school 
curriculum and supervision; to estab- 
lsh new and renovate old secondary 
institutions; to modernize and coordi- 
nate the work of institutions of higher 
education and to coordinate the pro- 
grams of each with the rest of the 
system. 

The public memory is short. Many 
California teachers, students, and citi- 
zens scarcely recognize the name of 
Will C. Wood today. But, as has been 
shown at the polls repeatedly, Wood's 
rational design for schools has become, 
in the minds of citizens, a permanent 
expectation—an expectation that poli- 
ticians disturb at their peril. 

After a crippling illness struck Wood 
in 1933, the school friends were those 
he most enjoyed; he seemed to draw 
comfort in reminiscence about the two 
decades in which he had pursued 
worthy projects with great courage and 
rare comradeship. 


Honored at Death 


When Wood died, in 1939, the Sen- 
ate recessed “in honor of Will C. Wood, 
splendid and capable citizen, long and 
courageously identified with public 
welfare.” Both in services rendered 
and in recognition received, many of 
the dreams of the Solano county farm 
boy had been realized. 


Continuing a series of biographies of 
educational leaders, the CTA Journal will 
publish the story of Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley (by A. D. Henderson) in the 
December edition. The story of Mark 
Keppel will follow in a later edition. 
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WHAT ABOUT EVALUATION? 


Four “dont’s’” to remember in regard to 


teacher evaluation procedures 


1. There is widespread interest and activity in the development and improve- 
ment of personnel evaluation procedures among teachers and adminis- 


trators throughout California. 


2. There are no final answers. 


Any CTA field representative will 
attest to these two declarations on the 
basis of their contacts with hundreds 
of school districts. It is because of this 
widespread interest and frequent re- 
quests for aid that the statewide Joint 
Committee on Personnel Procedures has 
made the subject of evaluation its next 
major concern. 


Even without such positive answers, 
field staff members agree that enough 
experience has been reported now to 
set forth certain “don’ts” which may 
guide local committees away from fore- 
seeable pitfalls. But even these aren’t 
absolute, because several districts where 
the “don’ts” have been ignored are get- 
ting along satisfactorily. The element 
which is common in all such cases, how- 
ever, is that the procedure has been 
preceded by wide participation in the 
planning. 

Even so, seeds of trouble can be 
avoided by observing the following neg- 
ative warnings, or by ignoring them 
only on the basis of wide participation 
and general acceptance by staff mem- 
bers: 


1. Don’t tolerate any system of secret 
ratings! 

An evaluation filled out by the prin- 
cipal or supervisor and not shown to 
and discussed with the teacher has no 
value as a means of improving instruc- 
tion, or even as an accurate measure- 
ment. Its only function is to shift re- 
sponsibility from the superintendent to 
the principal or other evaluator. No 
evaluation should go into an employee’s 
file which has not been shown to the 
employee. Nearly all recently adopted 
evaluation programs require that the 
evaluation summary be accompanied or 
followed by conference with the 
evaluee. 


2. Don’t rate by comparisons. 
Probably a majority of all evaluation 


instruments are of the long or short 
check-chart type, in which the evaluee 
is judged on a number of qualities and 
skills. It is common that the scale for 
rating carries the range of “Outstanding 
—Superior or Above Average—Average 
—Below Average—Weak.” 


Districts with such rating classifica- 
tions generally require that to be 
granted tenure, a teacher must be rated 
superior or above average in all items, 
or at least in the over-all evaluation. 
One district even required its principals 
and the personnel director to rate all 
personnel in descending order, with 
tenure going only to those above the 
median. Thus a kindergarten teacher 
and a high school football coach might 
be competing for re-employment. 

If it is not already true, the teaching 
profession certainly should look imme- 
diately toward the day when far more 
than half the teachers are sufficiently 
expert to qualify for permanent career 
positions. A general rating of “compe- 
tent” should suffice, with no reference 
to “average” teaching. The latter tends 
to lose all meaning in practice anyway, 
and becomes ridiculous. 

Judgments of “Outstanding—Compe- 
tent—Inadequate (should improve)— 
Weak (must improve)” give the desired 
picture. Only “Outstanding” is com- 
parative and the meaning is not so 
dependent on a mythical average. 


3. Don’t consider any procedure final. 


Some plans work well because all 
those involved had a hand in planning 
them. The planning procedure itself is 
a vital element in creating the team 
spirit. Weaknesses in operation will be 
discovered where human frailties are 
concerned. Some will fall into bad 
habits. New personnel will enter the 
system and others will change roles. For 
these and other reasons, continuing or 
periodic re-evaluation of the appraisal 
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system has been found a pre-requisite 
for continuing satisfaction. 

Teachers from one community which 
has become noted for its pioneering in 
several important personnel administra- 
tion practices write that the most im- 
portant factor is continuous review and 
appraisal of the program by the whole 
staff. Each year a committee studies, 
works, receives suggestions, and then 
makes recommendations to the super- 
intendent and board for modifications. 
“This continued study and _ revision 
keeps us from slipping away from the 
major objective of improved services in 
operating the program,” they say. 


4. BEWARE of check chart dangers. 

Many local committees have adopted 

check charts and are finding them satis- 
factory. However, they contain certain 
basic weaknesses which should be re- 
membered: 

a. A check chart gives a false appear- 
ance of objectivity when, in fact, 
nearly all evaluations of teaching 
competence are subjective. Some 
authorities urge that this false im- 
pression be avoided. 

b. The tendency to judge the general 
picture by the average of ratings 
on individual items causes confu- 
sion when an employee is rated 
high in all but one or two cate- 
gories, yet is so weak in those 
qualities that dismissal is justified. 
Check charts, in these instances, 
are deceptive, and may cause 
needless resentments. 


c. Just as parents complain about 
the wide variance in standards 
used by teachers in pupil grading, 
so teachers complain about the 
inconsistencies among various ad- 
ministrators who rate teachers. 
Narrative comments reveal the 
standards of the administrator and 
the basis of judgment, whereas a 
check mark does not. 

d. A check chart cannot give maxi- 
mum assistance toward improve- 
ment of services without supple- 
mental narrative suggestions. 


e. Each item in a check chart some- 
times becomes a potential source 
of debate and misunderstanding 
between the rater and the rated. 
If these differences are fully dis- 
cussed, this may not be bad. If 
they are permitted to be sources 
of smouldering resentment, dam- 
age to morale is increased rather 


than diminished by the appraisal. 


—Harry A. Fosdick 
Secretary, Joint Committee 
on Personnel Procedures 


Kingsburg’s Favorite Sons 


Irma Davis 


ECAUSE Kingsburg is known as a 

Swedish town, it has long been 
said that to get along there it is neces- 
sary to have a “son” at the end of one’s 
name. In this respect, both Rafer John- 
son, the most famous athlete the town 
as produced, and his track coach, Murl 
Dodson, can qualify, though neither lay 
claim to Swedish ancestry. 





Coach Murl Dodson with Rafer Johnson, 
third place winner in National Decathlon 
at Atlantic City last July. Kingsburg Re- 
corder photo. 


But the Swedes are glad to take a 
back seat when it comes to their “Rafe” 
and they are proud to know that all 
over the nation their town’s name is 
familiar to readers of sports pages as 
the home of third place runner up in 
the National Decathlon Championship 
meet held last July in Atlantic City. 
Before that Rafer made the front pages 
when he won the state high school 
decathlon and broke records in the 100 
meter, the discus throw, the high jump 
and the 110 meter high hurdles. 

Had it not been for the careful coach- 
ing and the deep interest of Coach 


Dodson, however, this star athlete might 
have been perfectly content to phay 
football and basketball and help his 
teams to win honors. Dodson said he 
first noticed the boy had _possibilitie 
when he watched him perform with 
other junior high students in the anny, 
Kiwanis “Kid’s Day” track meet, } 
was not until Rafer was in his juniq 
year in high school and the Reverend 
Bob Richards came to town for a speak- 
ing engagement that actual track wor 
was started. After he spoke at the 
Father and Son banquet, Richards wen} 
out to the track and watched the local 
high school boys do their stuff. He 
pointed out Rafer as a boy with great 
decathlon possibilities. 


Scholar-Athlete 


Coach Dodson enjoyed working two 
or three hours after school each day to 
get his boy in shape. Being an A stu. 
dent, with a life membership in the 
California Scholarship Federation, Rafer 
had the habit of listening closely to 


instruction and was quick to make us | 


of any advice. He liked to try new 
things and displayed great enthusiasm 
combined with an humbleness of spirit 
that won him friends among the boys 
who worked with him to create com 
petition. 

That the town believed in these two 
was shown when people dug deeply 
into their pockets and raised a thousand 
dollars for airplane tickets and expenses 
for the trip to Atlantic City. They knew 
that if Coach Dodson said he had a 
chance it was so. They turned out fora 
welcoming home that was so genuine 
it could never be doubted that they 
believed their money was well spent. 

Because of poor track conditions and 
weather that, as Rafer said in his inter 





“SAMPLE PERSONNEL PROCEDURES;” a 64-page booklet 
published jointly by California Teachers Association and Cali- 
fornia School Board Association, was off the press in time for 
distribution at the October convention of CSBA in Long Beach. 
The publication contains a discussion and explanation written by 
Mr. Fosdick as well as numerous reproductions of successfully 
used evaluation forms. Available at 25 cents a copy: CTA, 6% 


Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 
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yew on the platform at the celebration, 
“pidn’'t know whether to be hot or 
cold,” he did not break any national or 


world records. 

Coach Dodson, will follow Rafer’s 
college career with deep and sincere in- 
terest, but his eyes light up when he 
mentions another boy, a sophomore by 
the n ne of Clarence Treat, who shows 
every promise, except speed, of break- 
ing some of Rafer’s records. Meanwhile, 
colleges need not bother trying to lure 
Kingsburg’s track coach into greener 
pastures. He is a man who knows when 
he has found the place in life where 
he can serve best. He once did full 
time coaching, but he prefers doing as 
he does now, teaching world history 
and economics, working in YMCA and 
other varied activities and devoting only 
a part of his time to coaching. Before 
coming to Kingsburg in 1938 he taught 
and coached in Parlier and Taft. He 
graduated from Taft high school and 
from the College of the Pacific. He is 
married and has two sons of high school 
age. 

Like his coach, Rafer is not just an 
athlete. Throughout his high school 
career he took part in all his class plays 
and operettas and sang in the school 
chorus. He was a faithful church mem- 
ber and held down a part time job. In 
his senior year he was student body 
president. He plans to take up dentistry 
at UCLA, but of course he will keep 
on with his athletics. Whatever his fu- 
ture, the people of Kingsburg often ex- 
press their sincere belief that he can 
never be anything but a credit to their 
town and to his coach. 


IN A NUT SHELL — Dean Francis 
Keppel, Harvard University, on the current 
teacher shortage, puts it a new way: “If we 
assume that should be college 
graduates, that the probable average num- 
ber of students per teacher should be 
around 30; if we use the latest population 
estimates; if we assume the normal turn- 
over in the profession and if we assume 
that all four-year colleges turn out the 
same number of graduates hence, then 
HALF OF ALL COLLEGE GRADUATES 
OR MORE will be needed for teaching.” 


teachers 


PUPIL COSTS—For 80 large cities of 
100,000 population or more, current ex- 
penditures per pupil vary from $134 to 
$395. This is a daily expenditure of from 
1.21 to $1.68 per pupil. For 110 small 
“ities of 2,500 to 10,000 population, the 
‘ost ranged from $97 at the lowest level 
to $676 at the highest. This information 
comes from publications issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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How this skilled backstage crew helps 
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the railroads give a smooth performance 
a (ge 
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The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner . . . the engineer who 


“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives . . 


. and the men in freight 


yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 
and switches have fascinating jobs. But backstage, in railway offices and 
stations, are other men—and women, too—who handle jobs just as 
challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 






"i mi. iy 


will 


There’s the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run 
across the broad face of our nation, and 
the crack trains that travel them. And, in 
a matter of minutes, he can write you a 
ticket that’s good for a ride on a train 
thousands of miles away...or reserve a 
place for you on one that may be made 
up several months later. 


Handling $1,000,000 worth of jewels 
or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 
a day’s work for this Railway Express 
employee. He and his fellow workers 
make it possible for the railroads to offer 
many special and unusual services. In 
cars attached to fast passenger or express 
trains, Railway Express ships money, 
flowers, luggage, pets— anything that re- 
quires speed or close attention. 








The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of freight 
cars that roll from railroad to railroad 
hauling the mountains of food, clothes and 
other manufactured products we use 
every day. As reports come in from rail 
junctions, they compile records on the 
freight cars of their own railroad, and 
those of other railroads temporarily on, 
the line. 











esisee Mal ancl 


only a few of the thou- 
sands of skilled backstage workers who 
help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs speedily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What’s more they do it 
over lines built and maintained at no ex- 
pense to any taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
; gnailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 15, 
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Verna R. Johnston 
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A junior college biology class uses scientific 
facts to promote an important social improvement 
E stumbled into this quite acci- get rid of encephalitis? Since mosquitoes of us were pretty green on the subject. F Mayor 
dentally. Discussing diseases one carry it, why do we put up with mos- So I asked Dr. John Arnold, Stockton sider 
day in my junior college biology class, quitoes?” College Science Division chairman, who brougl 
I happened to mention that polio and . ; worked as an entomologist during sum f  nence 
encephalitis symptoms were often so Anti-Insect Campaign mers, if he would give us the lowdow § Recor 
similar as to be inseparable without a The answers came quickly. Anti- on kinds of mosquitoes found in ow } “Educ 
lab test. A number of the students had mosquito groups had several times tried area, their habits, how much it coststo — ment? 
known Bob Heck, College of the Pacific to convince either the County Board of control them, etc. He spent an how “Th 
football star, who died several sum- Supervisors or the Stockton City Coun- pouring the facts at us. We began to § labora 
mers ago of what was originally thought cil that Stockton should join a mos- warm up on mosquitoes. may b 
to be encephalitis and later reversed quito abatement district, only to be Student Jo Ann Coon arranged to § it can 
to probable bulbar polio. Despite this voted down by a farmers’ bloc or a have the director of the Norther Su} ofag 
and the valley encephalitis epidemic of council which termed such expense a Joaquin County Mosquito Abatement § ton C 
the previous season, I could see blank waste of tax money. If someone could _ District, Robert Peters, drop in ander § was n 
looks on most of the faces when the convince the people of Stockton that it plain to us how a mosquito abatement § histor 
disease was mentioned, so pulled a was worth a few dollars annually to district is set up, how it operates, whit J relate 
medical book from the shelves and be- keep mosquitoes under control, the bat- it costs, etc. His data, plus our ques § in ter 
gan to read slowly: tle might be won and encephalitis dealt _ tions, filled in a good many backgrounl § ence | 
“Name—encephalitis a knockout blow. gaps. fore t 
Cause—virus I gazed at the thoughtful faces, At this point an executive committee § their ; 
Carrier—a certain mosquito, Culex skeptical frowns, hesitant chins. But a of ten volunteers took over to plan ou 
tarsalis growing spark of adventure gleamed in next actions. They decided to get the A Cri 
Symptoms, chances for recovery, a few youthful eyes, and the doubters views of our city officials on mosquitt Put 
treatment, etc.” weakened before the enthusiasm of the abatement. The class took on the job spirit 
Most of the students lived in or class leaders. The group decided to of interviews, and went in twosome Sion \ 
around Stockton, and when they dis- “give it a fling... no harm in trying.” on off-school time. Their oral report local 
covered that this incurable disease with And so we took on as a class project, on the meetings were lively and various § sition 
its dreaded after-effects — paralysis, Operation Mosquito. Secretary Shirley Silvani then assem § letter 
mental retardation, perhaps death— bled the notes on the interviews and “W 
was endemic to their valley, were first Study Disease Carriers two previous talks by experts, and we— soup 
worried and then puzzled. Two ques- Our first step was to learn something had them mimeographed. This syll* § ‘mp 
tions came to the fore. “Why don’t we about these pesky disease carriers—all bus, along with the Bureau of Vectot and t 
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trol’s pamphlet on “Mosquito Con- 
in California,” provided each of us 
‘with a fund of solid information. 


" Gart Letter-Writing 

; We decided it was time to start doing 
‘little publishing of facts, so I led off 
‘with a letter to the Peoples’ Column of 
‘the Stockton Record, urging that Stock- 
ton get into a county-wide mosquito 
" abatement district. Several class mem- 
bers followed with letters to the same 
column. 

At the same time we appeared before 
the City Council as a class and through 
our spokesman, Arlen Gray, urged the 
Council to request the County Board 
of Supervisors to include Stockton in a 
county-wide abatement district. The 
Council listened with interest, and the 








J 
e subjec F Mayor assured us that they would con- 
Stockton § sider our viewpoint. This incident 
man, who f brought the class into newspaper promi- 
ring sum- F nence, and next evening’s Stockton 
lowdown F Record featured an editorial headed 
d in ow f “Education in Science and Govern- 
t costs to f ment.” It read, in part: 
an hour “The distance between a_ biology 
began t0 § laboratory and municipal government 
may be very great, but not so great that 
anged tv F it cannot be spanned by the interest 
hern Sa § of a group of biology students at Stock- 
batement § ton College. Their laboratory subject 
1 and et F was mosquitoes—the anatomy, the life 
batement § history and the habits of the insects as 
tes, what F related to man. Their study paid off 
ur ques § in terms other than those of pure sci- 
ckgroun’ § ence when the students appeared be- 
fore the City Council to demonstrate 
ommittee their interest in municipal affairs,” etc. 
plan our 
) get the § A Critic Complains 
mosquito Publicity was dynamite and class 
. the job f spirit soared sky high. But repercus- 
wosome § sion was not long in arriving. One 
1 repor's § local citizen, long known for his oppo- 
| variow § sition to nearly everything, wrote a 
n assem ® letter to the Record saying: 
iews a} “What are things coming to when a 
and we§ group of children just out of their 
his syll: § tompers appear before the City Council 
f Vector § and tell the members that they should 
mber 194 CTA Journal, November 1954 


vote to form a mosquito abatement dis- 
trictP Most of these children would 
not know a mosquito from a katydid, 
but they would know the leading 
brands of cigarettes and which has the 
best flavor. If they had any manners, 
they would make no attempts to advise 
their elders,” etc. 

Class member Eleanor Duncan’s an- 
swer appeared in the next night’s edi- 
tion. 


Objective Reply 

“From a group of college students 
concerned only in our own individual 
education, we are quite proud to have 
transformed into a group of civic- 
minded individuals concerned with the 
welfare of Stockton and its neighboring 
areas. 

“Our City Council is faced with many 
major issues and carefully analyzes each 
as to its importance and the demands 





by the citizens. Democracy requires 
opposition to bring forth new view- 
points and strengthen old, and even 
children on a 19 year old average 
(similar to our youth in Korea) can 
strongly oppose an issue, without rebel- 
lious impertinence, to bring it more 
clearly before the public scale. May we 
become active young citizens of Stock- 
ton, or must we remain as unopinion- 
ated parasites on the school tax dollar 
until we reach the voting age?” etc. 

This exchange of letters elicited others 
from adults unknown to us, and the 
Peoples’ Column buzzed with mosquito 
talk for weeks. 

About this time the City Council an- 
nounced that it had decided to put the 
mosquito abatement issue up to the 
voters, but stated very definitely that 
the Council opposed any county abate- 
ment district and quoted several inac- 
curate and misleading figures of cost. 
This statement came over the radio 
news broadcast the night before it 
appeared in the paper. By 10 the next 
morning, Breck Greene’s committee had 


worked out a counter statement to clear 
up the false cost figures, and was down 
at the Record office. As a result, when 
the City Council’s announcement of the 
mosquito issue going on the October 
ballot and the Council’s opposition to it 
for money reasons, came out in a front 
page story in the evening Record, just 
beneath it on the same page was a big 
headline, “College Biology Students 
Dispute Mayor’s Mosquito Abatement 
‘Facts.”” and Greene’s figures and 
proofs followed. 


Debate the Issues 


Shortly thereafter, the Mayor was in- 
vited out to present his side of the 
issue. Our college president, Dr. Julio 
Bortolazzo, invited and introduced the 
Mayor. The class threw many questions 
at him, and a lively discussion went on 
for a good hour, probably changing no 
opinions, but working over many facts. 

And now time was running out. It 
was June, 1953, and most of the class 
would be elsewhere when the issue was 
decided at the October polls. Had the 
project been worthwhile? In their own 





words, it was “terrific’—‘“a lot of fun” 
—‘“the most important thing we did in 
biology this semester.” It knit the class 
into a friendly social group; it put a 
premium on honest facts which could 
be scientifically backed; it forced us 
actually to use a scientific method of 
working out a real problem; it made 
us aware of the other fellow’s view- 
point, and it gave us a reason to know 
each other in the companionable, re- 
spectful way that only a common aim 
inspires. 


Triumphant Result 

And the election in October? Stock- 
ton voted overwhelmingly—by a 3 to 
1 margin—to join a countywide mos- 
quito abatement district. Operation 
Mosquito more than achieved its 
objective! 
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A PROBLEM IN DEGREE ... 


(Continued from page 21) 


stand them. The factor that is debat- 
able is: Should laymen have to discover 
our problems through their own initia- 
tive, or is it our educational obligation 
to teach the people while we teach the 
children? 

We come to the oft-heard accusation 
that we don’t teach, etc. Too often 
we accept this assumption and defend 
our seeming laxness with statistics. Our 
favorite assertion is that so many more 
children are in schools today that it is 


an impossibility to maintain high stand- 
ards of education. 

At first thought we are inclined to 
agree with that theorem. We know that 


thirty years ago a high school diploma 


was accepted as proof the bearer was 
well educated. 


Minimum Qualification 

Today—well, we are promoting so 
many “uneducables” through the va- 
rious grades there are discussions on 
the advisability of offering special cer- 
tificates indicating the recipients had 
physically attended school for a pre- 
scribed minimum number of years, and 


BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN FICTION and FACT 





with the taosase book ~1~ene2d 


from Childrens Press 


for young readers from 6 to 9 


® 
SfP00 48 pp. 7% x 8% 
each clothbound reinforced 





The groping mind of the growing youngster is 
persuasively moved from this world of fiction to 
a sustained interest in the factual world about 
him. Each volume in the series is alive with color 
illustrations, has a broad interest level, con- 
trolled primary vocabulary and oversized type. 


NEW TRUE BOOK TITLES FOR 1954 









Boat op eee lence cmmeca: 
TREES by Podendorf 


the true book ot 


HEALTH by Haynes 





AFRICAN ANIMALS by Purcell 


INDIANS by Martini 


INSECTS by Podendorf 


SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS by Podendorf 
& 








ESTABLISHED TRUE BOOK FAVORITES 


the true book of PEBBLES and SHELLS 
by Podendorf 


the true book of MOON, SUN and STARS 


by Lewellen 


the true book of PETS 
by Podendorf 


the true book of POLICEMEN and FIREMEN 
by Miner 

the true book of FARM ANIMALS 

by Lewellen 

the true book of BIRDS WE KNOW 

by Friskey 

the true book of LITTLE ESKIMOS 

by Copeland 

the true book of TOYS AT WORK 

by Lewellen 

the true book of HONEYBEES 

by Lewellen 

the true book of PLANTS WE KNOW 

by Miner 

the true book of AIR AROUND US 

by Friskey 

the true book of ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 
by Erickson 


All True Books prepared under the direction of 
Illa Podendorf, Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago. 


Teachers’ Activity Unit for True Book Series 
available on request. 


+ Childrens Press 


“eoay™ Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, lll. 
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though they may not be suffici 
learned to perform any but the 
menial tasks, they have been rew 
for their perserverance in filling 
room space faithfully. 

Must we have a general lowering of 
educational standards to meet the needs 
and abilities of each succeeding gen. 
eration? Or is the lowering of our 
sights merely the most expedient 
method of circumventing a social phe. 
nomenon? 

Before we assume that increasing 
numbers of students indicate a dite 
lessening of mental capacities, we must 
ask, why should it be so? 

And, we must also ask, what js the 
criteria for evaluating mental abilities 

When we speak of “uneducables,” ye 
have to assume that students falling int 
this category have native intelligence 
levels incapable of absorbing extraneoys 
learnings beyond a _ hypothetical, ¢. 
tremely sub-normal quotient. We ar 
further assuming that an_ unlimited 
number of youngsters have been bred 
into a mentally retarded existence, 

If such were the fact (and there j 
no present study that confirms this), we 
would be correct in our philosophy that 
there are hundreds of thousands of up. 
educables. 


ently 
MOst 
arded 


Class. 


Jeffersonian Principle 


Should we be willing to accept tle 
concept that the actual uneducables ar 
extremely rare, we must adopt one of 
two credos. The first would suffer from 
criticism that it would be, “Jeffersonian 
in principle.” 

This methodology would involve the 
teaching level in all classes be raised to 
the needs and abilities of the top quar 
tiles. The language, the tests, the wit 
ten and oral work would be compatible 
to the top group and the others would 
have to work extremely hard to reach 
the minimum requirements. 

Naturally, the class participation 
would be confined to a limited number 
and very possibly the interest of the 
others would be seriously damaged 
However, since exceptionally _ few 
schools advocate this form of educit 
ing, no useful statistics are available to 
determine the end results of such ® 
program. 

To prove its ultimate success would 
require a sincere effort on the part of 
a vast number of teachers, using thi 
technique over a period of many yeal’ 

Yet, there is an immediate progral 
that could possibly attain success; and 
with greater regard to the individual. 
This would require a conditioning 
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among educators. Simply, the concept 
would require all teachers to increase 
their “acceptance quotients. _ 
What is this acceptance quotient? It 
is the teacher’s standard, in relation to 
ihe individual student, for accepting 
work commensurate to the child’s abili- 
ties. 

When we raise our acceptance quo- 
sent we can do much for the top stu- 
dent as well as for the tail ender. 


Can It Be Accepted? 


How then, is this done? Look upon 
some of your students’ written work, as 
an example. When a youngster turns 
in a history paper, with words crossed 
out, with words misspelled, with hand- 
witing illegible, are we not doing him 
a disservice by accepting itP Even 
though we may be satisfied with “mark- 
ing him down,” we have not made him 
use all his potentialities. 

True, we can fall back on the philos- 

ophy that students have to learn to 
assume responsibilities. Do we develop 
responsibility by marking down papers, 
when we know the youngster can do 
better? 
- No matter how close to drill the ac- 
ceptance quotient can lead a teacher, 
it is the responsibility of the educator 
to see that each student learns that 
worldly tasks have certain criteria that 
must be met. We refuse to develop this 
understanding when our acceptance 
quotient is low, and we then become 
hypocritical in our stated objective of 
teaching for living. 

Education today is a paradox. While 
we are educating citizens we find our- 
selves in a situation as un-lifelike as is 





My 


“Why 2” 


Joel $. Dvorman, arithmetic teacher at 
John Marshall junior high school in Long 
Beach, is the cartoonist who created this 
cartoon. The Journal will publish more 
of his humorous gag illustrations. 
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possible. In all other walks of life 
satisfaction with a product, or a service, 
is a necessary objective for continued 
productivity. 

Why then can we set our standards, 
and produce Grade A through Grade 
D or F citizens? True, abilities vary, 
but are we honestly efforting a narrow- 
ing of the wide spread in citizen edu- 
cation? 

Yes, we need unskilled, menial labor- 


ers, but shouldn’t they have had the 
opportunity to recognize their utmost 
potentialities? 

Is it not possible that some of the 
criticism directed to education is based 
on valid evidence? 

When we hear the phrase, “Schools 
should spend more drill time on the 
Three R’s,” it would behoove us to 
refrain from derisive laughter, and 


think. 


PMN Mea NM paar Us 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


CLE LIES DOK SEF PRE 
= ae 


See, —~ > 


Sw. 


Da OOS OSE ta 


Choral Reading 


How the beloved old poem “‘’Twas The Night Before Christmas” was 
successfully brought to life by 4th graders of Nibley Park School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Told here by their teacher, Mrs. Florence W. Stenoish. 


Choral reading made it possible for 
whole class to take part. Chorus was 
grouped into higher and lower pitched 
readers and according to reciting 
speed. This arrangement worked 
nicely; voices blended well. Class 
chose “‘Night Before Christmas.” 
We practiced with Fred Waring’s record of the 
poem. The singing aided children in sensing 
the rhythm and helped them in interpreta- 
tion. Once spirit was captured, they developed 
idea naturally, themselves. 

Pantomimers were sleeping children in 
pajamas and large flannel night- 
gown, Ma in her kerchief, Pa in his 





cap, 2 sugar plums dancing prettily, 
moon, small boy dressed as mouse. 
All of these appeared on the stage 
when mentioned by the chorus. 


St. Nick was star of show. Before arrival some 
of chorus rattled castanets and noise makers 
for clattering hooves (with increasing volume). 
St. Nick bounded on stage suddenly, came 
quickly down steps to audience, distributing 
lollipops to awe-struck, delighted children. 


Class wanted sleigh and deer to actually fly. 
Some boys cut these from cardboard and 
strung together by black thread. 2 boys be- 
hind curtain on either side of stage (after 
considerable practice) pulled sleigh and deer 
in mid air across stage. 
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WHEN YOU’RE HOME ofter a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 
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from readers 


Bouquets 


I am amazed at the recognition given 
my article, “A Good Start” in the cur- 
rent September issue of the Journal. 
Everywhere I go I come across some- 
body who comments upon it or con- 
gratulates me—students in class, faculty 
on campus, clerks in offices at my home 
base and elsewhere. This is quite inter- 
esting because I have recently had 






articles in the NEA Journal and in the 
Clearing House without any such quan- 
tity and variety of acknowledgment. 

It all goes to show, probably, that the 
circulation of the Journal and its new 
format are causing it actually to be read 
instead of just filed away. Each com- 
ment, then, is a testimonial to your 
effective editorial and _ typographical 
astuteness. Congratulations! 

Ted Gordon 


Los Angeles 


Bomb Carrier? 
Enjoyed Landin’s cartoon cover on 
the September issue, but I thought that 


SCENICRUISER—A sensational 
new luxury bus, with raised 
observation deck, washroom, 
Air Suspension Ride. 


HIGHWAY TRAVELER—A mod- 
ern Air Suspension coach 
with panoramic picture win- 
dows and air conditioning. 





when you travel by Greyhound 
Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler ! 
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Send me special information on a tour to: 


FREE! ILLUSTRATED MAP— WITH TOUR FACTS 


Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake, Chicago 1, III. 
for full-color Greyhound Tour map of America. 


Name 
Address 
City & State 


Air Suspension Ride -—is the secret 
shared by both these newest, smartest 
Greyhound coaches. Rubber-nylon air 
bellows replace conventional metal 
springs...the bus actually “floats” on 
columns of compressed air! 


By Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler, 
you also enjoy dramatic sightseeing 
through panoramic picture windows. 
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the teacher and pupils were so jtten 
that when they saw the stork hover, 
over them they thought it was q a 
release technique for the hydrogey 
bomb and were scurrying for Cover, 
Reg. Ogan, Principal 
Salinas 
Subversive Teaching 

Some of us in the public schog, 
believe that we should be more og, 
cerned than the public now jg about 
our Communist indoctrination jp the 
schools. As for the statement, “Some 
of the difficulty lies in a lack of ces 
definition of just what democracy j 
and how it differs from communisn’ 
. .. this I believe open to serious ques 
tion. I know, and I hope that the 
majority of the people working wit, 
our youth in the public schools knoy 
just what democracy is and how i 
differs from communism. For those why 
don’t know the difference, I believe ; 
is high time for them to find out, 

As for your statement, “Evidence o/ 
subversive teaching should be conch. 
sive before punitive action become 
necessary,” you are saying that yw 
should allow these communists to teac 
our young people whom we can’t prov 
have subverted their minds. This view 
is —I hope —the minority opinin 
among teachers. The consensus of pub 
lic opinion appears to be that not ow 
communist teacher is wanted in th 
public’s schools. Ketheyn Doub 

Los Angeles 

Reader Downey overlooked two se 
tences in “Cordially Yours” for Septen 
ber. One discussed “PUBLIC CONCER\ 
over Communist indoctrination in the pub 
lic schools” and preceding the reference 
to definitions. No inference was intended 
regarding the TEACHER’S understandin 
of democracy and communism. We agre 
heartily with her last sentence and said # 
in our editorial: “We (must) single wi 
and reject (as a profession) those rare mit 
guided individuals who teach communis 
doctrine”. We sincerely hope that sucht 
jection will be done judiciously and fairly 
not in hysteria. JM. 


Competence Teams 

I already know too many teaches 
who say: “I teach to those in the ty 
group, who can understand” to Jet this 
competence team business go without! 
protest. Mass public education sip 
ported by public tax monies is pred: 
cated on the supposition that all ch 
dren are educable. It is Jeffersonian! 
concept and Christian in its ideals; ¥ 
deny it and place one’s faith in “om 
petence teams,” top groups, or any sud 
merchandising nonsense is a public 0 
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fession Of loss of faith in the ability of 
ymerica to practice democracy and 
bring up her young in its ways. 

Good public relations can never come 
fom “competence teams.” It can only 
come when classroom teachers believe 
in and practice the great democratic 
ideals to which they give such pretty 
ip service, are paid well, and are un- 
yfraid to go down the line for what 
they know as fact and what they believe 


9s truth. 
James L. Summers 


Atascadero 


NEA Platform Revision 


To the careful observer it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the resolutions 
of the NEA are far-reaching in im- 
portance and significance. The amount 
of space devoted to these resolutions in 
both the public press and professional 
organization literature gives weight to 
this observation. For further evidence 
one need only attend the session of the 
delegate assembly at which the report 
of the resolutions committee is presented 
for action by the convention. Much 
time is given to this session, for the 
delegates realize that the resolutions in 
the final form as approved by them, 
stand as the voice of the National Edu- 
cation Association on all questions that 
are educational in nature and national 
in scope. 

The resolutions committee, which in- 
cludes one representative from each 
state and territory, has several meetings 
during the convention. At these meet- 
ings the resolutions, as prepared by the 
editing committee, are discussed and 
fnally approved for proposal before the 
delegate assembly, where action as to 
their final form is taken. The most 
interesting meeting of the entire com- 
mittee is the one at which an open 
hearing on all the resolutions to be 
proposed is held. Here all the prospec- 
tive resolutions are read and all persons 
in attendance are privileged to raise 
questions or make suggestions. 

To overcome a tendency of repeating 
each year in the resolutions the educa- 
tional philosophy of the association, a 
committee was appointed in 1931 to 
draw up a permanent platform. This 
phtform was adopted at the 1932 con- 
vention. Each resolutions committee 
since that time has restudied the plat- 
fom with a view to making any 
changes necessary in the light of new 
needs and purposes. Resolutions each 
year deal with current pressing issues. 
General policy calls for the addition to 
the platform of any resolutions adopted 
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at three successive conventions. It was 
agreed at the New York convention 
that the editing committee revise the 
platform during the year 1954-55 and 
present such revision at the 1955 
convention. 

On the “News and Trends” page of 
the September 1954 NEA Journal one 
may read the gist of the resolutions 
passed at the convention in New York 
last July. These resolutions, together 
with the platform of the National Edu- 
cation Association, are printed in the 
new NEA Handbook. Requests may be 


made to the NEA Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., for copies of the 
platform and resolutions. All educators 
are urged to study these statements, 
and to send criticisms and suggestions 
to their state’s representative on the 


resolutions committee. 
BEN W. KELLNER 


Mr. Kellner, mathematics teacher at East 
Bakersfield high school, has been a mem- 
ber of the NEA Resolutions Committee 
since 1951 and served on the editing com- 
mittee at the 1954 convention. His mailing 
address is 2305 Pacific Street, Bakersfield. 
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Prepare today so that your income will pass the “Living 
Requirements” test the day you retire. Standard’s new 
“Golden Years’? policy makes it possible for you to 
supplement your retirement income at a guaranteed 
cost unbeatable by any life insurance company. 


| eer die, or quit, you and your family 
will benefit most from Standard 
Life’s great new “Golden Years” Policy 
—the lowest premium retirement policy 
of its kind offered by any life insurance 
company in the world. It’s also unique 
in that the same premium and benefits 
are given to both male and female 
policyholders. 

If you live to age 65, you receive a 
handsome retirement income for life. . . 
or a sum of cash that shows an excel- 
lent return on your total premiums 
deposited. 

If death occurs prior to age 65 your 


beneficiary will receive the face amount. 
If circumstances force you to discon- 
tinue making premium deposits you 
have your choice of several attractive 
provisions that produce benefits for you. 

Issued in a minimum face amount of 
$10,000, which provides $100 a month 
lifetime income at age 65, this policy 
issued at age 35, for example, is avail- 
able at the unbelievably low rate of 
$32.40 a month. Other age levels are 
equally attractive. 

Get all the facts at once from your 
Standard Life agent ... or fill in the con- 
venient coupon below—and mail today. 


Slandard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA 


Washington Bivd. at Fall Creek 


STANDARD LiFE INSURANCE Co., oF IND. 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Without obligation on my part, I desire more facts about your “Golden Years” policy 


and what it will do for me and my family. 
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Age 





Address 


City. = State 
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A BANNER YEAR FOR 
EB FILMSTRIPS! 


* Along with the unparalleled pro- 
duction of over 50 significant new Sil- 
ver Jubilee EBF sound films, the pro- 
duction staff of the world’s pioneer 
producer of audio-visual materials con- 
tinues leadership in Filmstrips with 
the completion or imminent release of 
11 new EB Filmstrip series —a total 
of 65 separate filmstrips — nearly all 
in glowing color! Designed to vitalize 
and enrich the learning experience of 
pupils in such curriculum areas as So- 
cial Studies, Language Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science and Fine Arts, the fol- 
lowing EB Filmstrips are now ready 
or about to be released: , 

SOCIAL STUDIES — Transporta- 
tion and Shelter: each a series of 6 in 
color, for primary grades. Man and 
His Fight for Freedom: the story of 
man’s untiring struggle for freedom 
told in a discussion-provoking colorful 
series of 8 filmstrips with 
accompanying essays writ-- 
ten by the collaborator,- 





















Yale University. For adult groups, col- 
lege world history and high school use. 
LANGUAGE ARTS & LITERA- 
TURE — Stories From Shakespeare 
and American Poets (high school), 
Constructing Reports (middle 
grades), and Pet Stories (primary): 
each a series of 6 in color. Christmas 
Through the Ages: a single filmstrip 
in beautiful color telling the story of 
the origins of our Christmas tradition. 
SCIENCE — Science at Work: dy- 
namically covers 6 basic science areas 
for middle grades — in color. 

FINE ARTS— Art in Our Class- 
room (primary grades) and Great 
Composers (junior and high school), 
each a series of 6 in color, each unique 
and stimulating in their respective 
fields of art and music appreciation. 

* 


* * 
A new 1954-55 EBF 16 page FILM- 
STRIP CATALOG describing all EB 
Filmstrips is now available. For your 
copy and to preview or purchase these 
important new Filmstrips — contact 
your EBF Representative: 

Paul Cox 

5625 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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ANNICA FI 
1150 Wilmette Ave. abe 

























OUR PEDAGUESE 


IS SHOWING 


Today, the average mortal, making 
the rounds of professional offices, is apt 
to end up in a state of bewilderment 
and chronic irritation. Why? Profes- 
sional jargon! 

Johnny’s mother stops at the dentist’s 
office. “They’re washing!” remarks the 
dentist, glancing at her teeth. “Wash- 
ing?” queries Mrs. Smith. “Yes... 
decaying.” “Oh...” 

She goes next to her attorney to see 
about a law suit. “I'll take it on a 
contingent fee,” he says. “The case is 
on all fours with Rancor vs. Canard,” 
indicating, cryptically, that her position 
is favorable. 

She next visits the doctor, who after 
evamination, declares gravely, “You 
have a subluxation of the lateral colum- 
bine.” “What?” He’s experienced and 
explains cheerfully: “A backache.” 

The poor woman then proceeds to 
Johnny’s school for a conference with 
his teacher. “He is adjusting well to 
the group,” remarks the teacher. “And 
he’s achieving up to expectancy in the 
skill subjects, but I’m afraid his growth 
in the content subjects is blocked bv his 
reluctance to get on with his develop- 
mental tasks.” Well, when Mrs. Smith 
recovered ... 

Gross exaggeration? Perhaps. But 
I’m sure our gobbledegook must leave 
many parents not only exasperated but 
also with wrong impressions of educa- 
tion. Some parents think we don’t 
teach the three R’s because we seldom 
mention the three R’s. We prefer to 
call them tool subjects or skill subjects. 
Some parents think we don’t teach 
sounds or phonics because we usually 
say word analysis. 

Some parents seem to think that 
there is no drill, discipline, competition, 
or grade standards in the modern class- 
room. Is this because we never use 
these words? If we would convince 
people of our professional status, we 
should do a job of professional teach- 
ing rather than “professional” talking. 

Don’t misunderstand us, though. 
There is a definite need in the teaching 





profession, as in any other professio, 
or trade, for technical language 
convey precise meanings. Technical 
terminology is all right in education) 
circles if it makes for precision of lan- 
guage and thought. For example, 
“experiences” mean something ery 
different from “activities” and when 
used with this fine distinction in mind, 
is quite proper. But how many of ys 
use these words carelessly? 

Technical terms are tools of pre- 
cision; they should not short-circuit 
thinking. For a change, to show that 
we are thinking of the meaning behind 
words. Let’s not always talk about 
“growth and development.” Let’s some. 
times call it “development and growth,” 
sometimes “growth,” sometimes “devel- 
opment,” and sometimes just plain 
“progress.” Or better yet, let’s be spe. 
cific about eye-development, or read- 
ing readiness, for example. Let’s add 
variety to our language by sometimes 
calling “in-service education” “on-the- 
job training.” All programs don’t have 
to be “on-going,” and “aims” doesn't 
have to be accompanied by “and ob- 
jectives,” and a “need” doesn’t always 
have to be “felt.” 


If we make up our minds now to 
speak about education in plain lan 
guage, we will not have to continue 
the man-sized job of explaining so 
much to parents. Consequently, we 
will be able to devote more of our 
energies to our main job—that of 
teaching children how to be effective 
citizens of the United States. 


The short “oddity” above appeared in 


the April edition of Pasadena Education 
Association News under the by-line 
Joyce H. Snarp. PEA Executive Secretary 
“Jim” Hanson confessed, when pressed, 
that the collaboration was produced by 
Andy Joyce, principal of Noyes School 
Pasadena, the H standing for Hanson, 

the Snarp a figment of imagination. We 
are permitted to reveal this Journal-istic 
scoop, assuming that if they can face it is 
Pasadena, we can here, too. And that’ 
plain language. J.W.M. 
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“Chis new 
twok-of-the-years has the 
most of the most... 


_,-most pages, most logic, most pictures, most 
readability, and most utility,” says Educational 
Screen Magazine. For years the standard work 
in its field, Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching has now been issued in a com- 
pletely new and enlarged edition, representing 
not just a revision of the original book, but “a 
thoroughgoing rethinking of the entire audio- 
visual field.” 

Among the distinctive features of the Re- 
vision are its 49 full-color plates, 41 of them 
part of a pioneering new chapter on “Color as 
an Aid in Teaching”; four other new chapters; 
400 drawings and photographs; and extensive 
lists of sources of supply. ($6.25) 


MAKING and USING 
CLASSROOM SCIENCE MATERIALS 
in the Elementary School 


The thorough descriptions and easy-to-follow 
illustrations in this new book, by Glenn Blough 
and Marjorie H. Campbell, enable even the 
teacher with little or no training in science te 
construct equipment and apparatus and to per- 
form effective experiments and demonstrations. 


($2.75) 


MEASUREMENT and EVALUATION 
for the Elementary-School Teacher 


Because they regard the classroom teacher as 
the most important person in the evaluative 
process, the authors of this new book—T. L. 
Torgerson and Georgia S. Adams—treat 
measurement and evaluation as integral parts 
of classroom teaching—not as a set of tech- 
niques to be applied to critical situations by 
specialists, A wide variety of techniques is 
presented—informal as well as formal, pre- 
Ventive as well as corrective. ($4.90) 


DISPLAY for LEARNING 


This completely practical text, by Marjorie 
East, shows how visual teaching materials can 
be prepared simply and inexpensively and used 
ellectively in the classroom. ($3.00) 


Write for Complete Catalogue 


Che Dryden Press 


31 W. 54th St. New York 19 
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Critics and their 
criticisms viewed 
objectively in new 
book every teacher 


should read... 


An appraisal of 


noteworthy new books by 


George E. Arnstein 


PUBLIC EDUCATION UNDER CRITI- 
CISM. Edited by C. Winfield Scott and 
Clyde M. Hill. New York: Prentice-Hall; 
414 pp.; $6.35. 


THE DIMINISHED MIND. By Morti- 
mer Smith. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co.; 150 pp.; $2.75. 

Do you recall a book by Mortimer Smith 
called “And Madly Teach”? And last Fall 
there was “Quackery in the Public Schools” 
by Albert Lynd. These and other critics 
have now been included in an anthology 
edited by two Yale professors as “Public 
Education Under Criticism.” About a hun- 
dred of these articles—and answers—have 
been gathered into one volume which 
covers almost every conceivable criticism 
of public education. Whenever possible, 
the two editors have included a rebuttal for 
each critical article; for example, Lynd’s 
contribution is followed by an answer from 
Gilbert E. Case which also appeared origi- 
nally in the “Atlantic.” 

One of the basic arguments, of course, 
deals with the role of the teacher. Some 
of the critics feel that above all he ought 
to know his subject in order to impart 
his knowledge to his pupils. They care 
little about those skills enumerated by 
Lucien Kinney in a recent CTA publica- 
tion, “Measure of a Good Teacher”: coun- 
selor, guide, member of the school com- 
member of the profession, and 
liaison officer to interpret the culture to the 
student and the school to the community. 


munity, 


Mortimer Smith represents this view; he 
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le Most Economical, Attractive 
Way Ever Devised To Really See 
Europe On A Limited Budget! 


eAs many as eight people 
including your students can now 
travel Europe in the famous Volks- 
wagen Micro-Bus. There’s plenty of 
room for comfortable riding—plenty 
of room for luggage. A PAMOSA 
travel expert will prepare a “custom- 
ized itinerary” based on your desires, 
and your pre-determined budget. 
You'll visit wonderful “off the beaten 
path” spots and localities, stay in 
quaint, colorful auberges, and inns. 
When you travel Europe the PA- 
MOSA THRIFTOURS way you'll see 
the true old world, become intimately 
acquainted with its traditions, its old 
world culture; only when traveling 
by auto can this be accomplished. 
START PLANNING RIGHT AWAY 
FOR YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE THE 
THRIFTOURS WAY. The Sooner 
You Start Your Planning The Better. 


WRITE OR PHONE THE NEAREST 
PAMOSA OFFICE NOW FOR OUR FREE 
BOOKLET “EUROPE BY MOTOR AT 3 
CENTS A MILE”’ 


thee aa as 
448 s. Hitt MA 6-6847 

ny aaa BEVERLY HILLS 
9367 witsHire CR 4-3912 
SAN FRANCISCO, 323 Geary st. YU 2-5621 


“THE THRIFTOURS PLAN 
IS DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR EDUCATORS” 
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concentrates on subject matter and disre- 
gards all other aspects of teaching. 


“The Diminished Mind” is Smith's 
“study of planned mediocrity in our public 
schools.” He singles out for attack two 
villains: Carl Douglas of the University of 
Colorado, who is a leading figure in the 
life adjustment program, and Theodore 
Brameld of N.Y.U., who is a spokesman 
for reconstructionism. 


rT 


Smith is concerned with “real” educa- 
tion, with the “inculcating (of) major 
learnings,” and with the dangers of con- 
formity. He feels that educators like Dr. 
Douglass are bent on “emasculating the 
content of subject matter . . .; their efforts 
all seem bent on doing away with (aca- 
demic) subjects or ‘integrating’ and water- 
ing them down to the point where all sub- 
stance and value is squeezed out. I don't 
know,” he writes, “how this major problem 
is going to be solved but certainly the 
teaching profession as a whole ought to be 
addressing themselves to its solution. If 
we expect the boy with an I.Q. of 90 to 
become a citizen and make the judgments 
required of a citizen we ought to be busy 
devising ways of making him understand 
the ideas which have shaped his country 
and world and we ought to be teaching 
him how to ‘communicate’ intelligibly.” 

Like many other critics, Mr. Smith has 
learned to forestall criticism by announcing 
in his book that he fully expects to be 
called an enemy of the schools, This pre- 
caution should be unnecessary because men 
like Smith and Lynd have given no evi- 
dence of insincerity; they merely have an 
approach to education which is more old- 
fashioned, more academic than is deemed 
wise or feasible for the great majority of 
American youth. As a result, they write 
about American education to indicate that 
there are life adjusters, reconstructers,” 
“new” educationists, superprofessionals, and 
unscholarly meeters of unspecified needs in 
every nook and cranny. We're surrounded 
by oceans of piffle, according to Lynd, and 
there is more to come unless we stem the 
tide. 


Obviously there are serious problems 
in today’s schools and just about all of 
them are considered by Scott and Hill 
under such headings as Teacher Education, 
Fundamentals, or Social Studies. There are 
reprints of forthright articles which explain 
“Why Teachers Quit School,” or “What's 
Wrong with U.S. History.” There are 
summaries of reading achievement studies, 
between students in recent 
years and those of an earlier generation. 
In answering their own question, “How 
Well Do Pupils Read?” William S. Gray 
and William J. Iverson are very cautious 
but indicate that silent reading has im- 
proved slightly and that today’s students 
read just a bit faster and show slightly 
better comprehension than their parents 
did before them. But these two writers also 
make it clear that “these findings do not 


comparisons 


justify an attitude of complacency,” The: 
quote Willard B. Spaulding: , 

“We solace ourselves too readily wig 
data showing that the schools are 8S goo 
as they ever were. These same data ia 
that they are but little better than ther 
were twenty-five years ago. What othe 
area of activity in this country ig satis 
with as little improvement?” 

Mortimer Smith also is interested jn in 
provement of the public schools, but he 
gives no evidence of acknowledging an 
improvement at all in recent years, Or 
the contrary, he feels that the schook ate 
declining, that the standards of teaching 
are a crying shame, that the life adjuster 
have taken over and that the core curricy 
lum is a “blight.” 


Where Drs. Scott and Hill have pee 
successful in presenting a well-rounded 
balanced picture of the public schools, \t 
Smith sets out to “present evidence in sy 
port of the thesis that learning . . . is rap 
idly declining in our public schools , _. 
by deliberate, and almost invariably wel 


intentioned, design of 
sible...” 


The alleged decline of the public schook 
and the bad behavior of the younger ger 
eration are not new charges. 
lation there is this criticism: 


those respon: 


As a conw 


“The children now love luxury; they 
show disrespect for their elders and low 
chatter in place of exercise. Children ax 
now tyrants, not the servants of their hous 
holds. They no longer rise when eldes 
enter the room. They contradict their pa 
ents, chatter before company, gobble y 
dainties at the table, cross their legs, ani 
tyrannize their teachers.” 


Smith? Lynd? Bestor? Hutchins? Ny, 
the author of this testimonial enjoys a 
enviable reputation and is far better known 
He needs no identification beyond his 
name—Socrates. 


In summary, it should be recalled thati 
is necessary to know an argument befor 
it can be refuted. Both of these book 
present many arguments which explor 
weaknesses in education, but Scott an 
Hill have the additional advantage of pr 
senting a variety of views, some of thes 
contradictory of each other, along wit 
defenses and advice on how to handle cttt 
cism intelligently. 

—George Arnstein. 


PARENT COOPERATIVE NURSER! 
SCHOOLS. By Katharine Whitest 
Taylor. New York: Bureau of Publice 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia; 2% 
pp-; $2.85. 


Some 285 cooperative nursery school 
were operating in the United States ® 
1950, but there has been an appreciabl 
increase since then, reports Dr. Taylor # 
her comprehensive guide. The cooperatit 
school movement may be said to be react 
ing maturity, because it began just 25 ye 
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cy.” 7 ago and is growing at an increasing rate, 
. » . . . . 
hey especially in California. 


In fact, this state has been in the lead to 


‘adily wi such an extent that a disproportionate 
FE aS goo} * number of examples in Dr. Taylor's book 
data sho, are drawn from such places as Berkeley, 
bo : {| San Francisco, Long Beach and _ Los 
at othe, Angeles. 
18 Satish Because parents share the work load in 
j this type of school, they need to be excep- FUN AT THE Z00 
sted in in : : tionally well informed about the emotional Gindinasien te dab Goud 
. but he ' development of children. This information, ]} 16mm, camh Black & White, 20 mins. é 
@ging any as well as a summary of experiences drawn — Ee : 
years. Qh \ from existing aie is auuida in **Par- Schlechter el dilhardaclin ehh 
schools an ent Cooperative Nursery Schools” to make ‘dice es a ae 
f teaching it a very useful book for members of exist- ; ee ao tine 
© adjuster . ing schools or for groups which are think- FUNCTIONS OF THE 


BODY 
Junior & Senior High School. 

D 16mm, Sound, Black & White, 13 mins. f 
HEREDITY IN ANIMALS 
Junior & Senior High School. 
16mm, Sound, Black & White, 10 mins. 


Fe Curricy ing of setting up a nursery. 


have beer BOOK SALES IMPROVE 


ae Sales of textbooks in the United States 
| ols, Mr : increased 8.5 per cent during 1953, reports 
ce In sup the American Textbook Publishers Institute. 


a j More than 70 publishers shared $166,900,- NITROGEN CYCLE 
rools + ; : 000 in sales, a figure which remains at less | Junior & Senior High School. 
lably vel than one per cent of the total educational | 16mm, Sound, Black & White, 14 mins. 
; aa. | budget. RESPIRATION 

i >; r Average sale per pupil in elementary | Junior & Senior High School. 
lic school i; and high school for 1953 was estimated at § 16mm, Sound, Black & White, 14 mins. 
Inger gen i "7 $3.49, and at $12.56 for each college stu- For FREE PREVIEW of any of the 


Sa Cons cous yy. hee, = dent, but these figures make no allowance abore films. or our FREE CAT aS. 


i ' : for repeat sales of used books. 
cury; the B |” Aig ot pan 53 a ‘Publishers’ Weekly” states that prices 
and lov “ ae of school books increased less than one 
vildren ar a — = per cent from 1952 to 1953. 


leir house A Nature-Study Game can be 


nen elder made in class by — different SCORE CLIMBS WITH STUDY 
ir par kinds of leaves r thi ; a ; 
their pa at cer ton cailaas wie a Some interesting figures are disclosed by 


gobble wp side of an unwrapped stick of the report of the Commission on Human 


legs, and CraYOLA. The game is to guess Resources and Advanced Training, pre- 

the name of an plant or tree. pared by Dael Wolfle (published by Har- 

nins? No, Regular size CRAYOLA comes In ers under the title ““America’s Resources 
' boxes of 8 to 48 different colors, aig a 

enjoys a extra large size in 8 to 24 colors. of Specialized Talent’; $4). Included are 

er known For FREE Crayola-Craft book- the following AGCT scores which, accord- 

eyond hi let, write Dept. ST11. ing to Wolfle, are almost identical 


with I.Q.: 


“The average of the total population is 


led that i BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


ent before 100. 

ese books Western Division Office: “The average of those who enter high 

, explor 5636 East 61st St. © Los Angeles 22, Calif. school is 105. AN 
Scott ani “The average of those who graduate 7 . 





ye of pie from high school is 110. Projection Screens 
> of thes “The average of those who enter college Sr Whe in: 
long wit is 115. 
indle crit “The average of those who graduate e 
: Find out TODAY... 


from college is 121.” 


The report includes a wealth of infor- about remarkable new developments in 
projection screens: new reflection surfaces 


mation, including tables of student drop’ that noticeably improve clarity, brilliance 


rnstein. 


POSITION WANTED 


URSER! outs, probable success in college based on and color reproduction; new screens for 
Whiteside aa, The Weekly Newsmagazine, would like school marks and intelligence, and estimates lighted room a eee es —_ 
q job as classroom assistant to teachers who = . ° 1°. . ening 1s impractical, new mec anica ea- 
f Publice devote time to current affairs. TIME’s spe- of supply and demand in specialized fields. cupen dab-emuanee a seusinns: ies 
mbia; 275 tialty is helping the teacher keep students For example: “. . . there will continue for 3 
’ informed and interested in the news. Vital Write today for FREE brochure 


statistics: some years into the future to be a serious baie . : 
” giving full details on complete line of 


y_ schoo y+ Aga dl test, shortage of qualified teachers. . - . modern Radiant Screens for school—also 
States it al ee Affairs Contest, for free sample << amazing — —— 
ppreciabl Sen deck ae Pe CORRECTION: Measurement and Eval- ae oe oe oe Ss wonders 
Taylor i For sanaie be aie Gan details om » SRCORNEY - FRee -_ ty : 

poperatitt write TIME Education. Dept., 9 Rockefeller Georgia Sachs Adams (page 35, Septem: RADIANT Mfg. Corporation 
be reath ee ae ber CTA Journal) should have been priced “World’s ianaueh Miimalaibieen of Projection Screens” 


t 25 yea at $4.90. 1238 S. TALMAN AVE. @ CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


TOURS 


7th ANNUAL FIESTA TIME 


for reservations now 
write Elliott J. Taylor 


College of the Pacific 
Stockton 4, California 


ARITHMETIC TEAMS 
A NEW BOOK, giving the history of the 
Escondido Arithmetic Teams—how to organ- 
ize and sponsor—sample problems. Outlines 
an Arithmetic Baseball Tournament, as well 
as many short cuts, freaks of the digits, enter- 
tainment stunts, and arithmetic aids. 
Send Now—Supply Is Limited $1.00 Postpaid 
J. R. BUTLER 


143 West 7th Ave. Escondido, Calif. 







‘a RATEOMETER electric reading acce!- 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator. 814" long, 
=< 2% lbs. Complete with study man- 
=> ual, carry-casecarton . . $35.00 
== EYE-SPAN TRAINER—Plastic Model 10. 
aie Improves visual speed, accuracy. . . 600 
practice items, manual, case . . 


SEARCH, Dept. T, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicage 5 






AVR 


Rateemeter 


AUDIO VISUAL RE 





PPI IIL EL LDL ALL APPL IL OLILP LE 
PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer's Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. 
Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell 
Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


PRP PIPILDLP LILLE LP ILPIIPIELOSPLEE 


Fifth Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 
12 countries @ 60 days 
$1,224 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details 
Dr. K. Bergel, Chapman College 
Orange, California 








AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton* 


500,000 TO 1. Film: 21 min., Color; 
Natural Science; Jr. High, Sr. High, Col- 
lege, Adult; Richfield Oil Co., 555 So. 
Flower St., Los Angeles 17. Free. 

If the earth were to go through another 
ice age and be covered with snow to the 
equator, chances are 500,000 to 1 that the 
last survivor would not be man, but an 
insect. If it were not for the balance of 
nature resulting in their destruction, any 
species would soon cover the earth. But 
civilization has upset this balance and causes 
man to use an organized knowledge of 
science to combat insects. It is done through 
use of chemical warfare, quarantines, using 
other insects, etc. The film is an excellent 
presentation of the various problems in- 
volved in dealing with insects, both harm- 


ful and helpful. 


CEMENT. Film: 20 min., Color; Sr. 
High, College, Adult; Photo and Sound, 
116 Natoma St., San Francisco. Free. 

Locating the right rocks, getting them 
out by blasting, taking them to the process- 
ing plants, putting them through the var- 
ious steps of processing, getting finished 
cement ready for delivery, and the various 
uses give one a comprehensive introduction 
to the making of cement. The location of 


*Further information on the subjects dis- 
cussed in this monthly department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Patton, Audio-Vis- 
ual Director, Santa Clara County Schools, 
2320 Moorpark Ave., San Jose 28. All ad- 
dresses given are for California distribu- 
tors. When ordering or requesting further 
information, please mention CTA Journal. 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


following to: 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
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method: 

drawing 

pattern 

ciR¢ 

Pris, El 

Inc, 6 

Price $ 

Mich 

the plant in the Mother Lode region ; ~* 
California makes it of particular interes - 
to Californians. ae 
CHRISTMAS THROUGH THE AGES, saat 
Film: 13 min.; Elem., Jr. High, Sr, High § fear of 
College, Adult; Encyclopaedia Britannic, J tight-To 
Films, Inc., 5625 Hollywood Blvd., Holh. to his | 
wood. Price: $125. Tl his pla 
The growth of the Christmas holiday js B cess in 
shown from its very beginning 2000 years fo 


ago. Down through the ages there hay 
been many changes in the symbolism of the 
season such as the Christmas Tree, the Yuk 
Log, and St. Nicholas. This historical ¢. 
velopment in film will give Christmas ; 
new and deeper meaning. 


SILENT NIGHT: STORY OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. Film: 14 min, 
BXW; Pr., Elem., Jr. High, Sr. High, Col 
lege, Adult; Craig Movie Supply Co., 149 
New Montgomery St., San Francisco. Price: 
$68.75. 





The dramatic factors that contributed t seek 
a ; adverti 

the writing of the famous Christmas Card ; tn 
“Silent Night’ are shown. It is filmed jp — : 
atin . : pete save ti 
Austria with a village priest which gives a jae 
authenticity to this popular carol, oilian 
CHRISTMAS AT SANTA BARBARA. 31. 
33-1/3 LP Record, R.C.A. Victor No. LP. Highy 
M. 3198. Price: $3. ane 
Favorite carols of the California Padres deat 
are put together on one record, recorded at baclite 
Santa Barbara Mission. Theology student ey 
composed the choir making the record. aits 
CALIFORNIA. Film: 10 min., Color Band ¢ 
Elem; Hal Moulin Assoc., 4420 Meltoe § Rook, 
Ave., Los Angeles 29. Price: $110. outline 


This film shows the background from 2. 
American history through which Califori 


for us 

became a state. Some of the scenic spots ‘a ins 
in the state and the significance of the cil 
emblems on the state seal are shown. 40. 
SIX FACES OF PHAROAH. Film: !4 dem. 


min., Color; Ancient History; Jr. High 
fr. High, College, Adult; Simmel-Mese 
vey, 321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hil 
Price: $135. 

As publicity agents, the Pharoahs rath 
among the greatest the world has known 
They have left their history on pyramids 
obelisks and sphinxes. The wealth brought 
to the land by the Nile River made thi 
possible. Interesting shots, beautiful pho 
tography, and colorful narration make thi 
film outstanding. 

CHALKBOARD UTILIZATION. Fil: 
15 min., BXW; Teacher Training; College 
Adult; Audio-Visual Supply Co., 245 Broad 
way, Laguna Beach. Price $80. 

The chalkboard can be used to enrich th 
day by day teaching in the classroom. Five 
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methods of doing this are shown: Comic 
drawings, template method, grid method, 
pattern method, and the hidden chalkboard. 
“CIRCUS BOY. Film: 50 min., B&W; 
Pri, Elem., Jr- High; United World Films, 


Inc, 6610 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles. 
" 


Price $175. 


Michael, an English boy, lost a swim- 
ming match for his school when he became 
conscious of the audience watching him. 
He spent the summer after that with the 
circus, Where his mother had been a per- 
former. Here, as a clown, he overcame his 
fear of the audience. He also practiced 
tight-rope walking. When the circus came 
« his town, he had a chance to gain back 
his place on the swimming team and suc: 


cess in a meet. 


FISH OUT OF WATER. Film: 11 min., 
Color; Natural Science; Elem., Jr. High, 
Sr. High, College, Adult; Moody Institute 
of Science, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd., 
West Los Angeles. 

The grunion is the only fish that lays 
its eggs out of water. This small fish is 
shown laying its eggs on a southern Cali- 
fornia Beach. By use of microphotography 
the embryonic stages are shown. Charts 
explain the spawning period of the grunion 
in concordance to the tide. 

RHYTHMIC EXERCISE. Film: 10 min., 
B&W; Physical Education; Bailey Films, 
Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood. 
Price: $50. 


Warm-up exercises for boys. 








No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material to 
teachers or administrators only. You will 
save time by writing directly to the adver- 
tiers. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 

31, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes a 9-page 
booklet ““How to See America,” which 
gives the historical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Both the novice 
and the seasoned traveler will like this. 
Booklet also includes one page of study 
outline on bus travel (Greyhound Lines). 

2. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company.) 

49. Train and Engine Books for Chil- 
dren—a new and revised edition of a bib- 


liography dealing exclusively with books 
for children below fourth grade. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads.) 

50. The Art of Temple-Craft. Instruc- 
tions for using this method which is a com- 
bination of crayola, wax crayon and Artistia 
Tempera or water color. It provides a bril- 
liant design on a contrasting ground. (Bin- 
ney & Smith.) 

27. Teachers Manual for the 27th An- 
nual Standard School Broadcast Course, 
“The Science and Drama of Music.” The 
Manual is intended as a guide to educators 
wishing to develop original projects cor- 
related with regular classroom listening. A 
single copy is available to teachers in the 
seven Western states and the territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska on request. (Standard 
Oil Company of California.) 

51. New 1954-55 Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films’ 16 page Silver Jubilee Filmstrip 
catalog, describing 54 filmstrip series, in- 
cluding over 350 separate filmstrip stories 
and covering virtually every basic curricu- 
lum area. 

53. Teachers’ Activity Units for True 
Book Series available upon request. Of 
especial interest to teachers of grades 1 
through 3. (Children’s Press.) 

57. Leaflet on improving reading rate 
and comprehension through the use of the 
Rateometer in the classroom, the clinic or 
in home study. (Audio Visual Research.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school 
year of 1954-1955 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


50 


School Name.. 
School Address. 
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Vent 


is the 


Teacher’s 


Pet 


For correcting homework 
and class work on cheap 
paper, there’s nothing to 
compare with an Eagle ° 
VERITHIN Carmine Red 
pencil. It takes and holds 
a fine point for thousands 
of check marks before it 
> even needs resharpening! 


In assorted colors, or Art 
Sets, VERITHIN is also 
superb for map coloring 
and many other student 
projects. Its “flexible” lead 
strongly resists point 
breakage, and its 36 bril- 
liant, insoluble colors will 
not stain moist hands nor 
smear and spoil the work. 
VERITHIN is a clean col- 
oring medium! 
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Write for free samples and 
try them in your own 


classroom. 





H. S. CROCKER CO., Inc. 


San Francisco - Fresno - Sacramento 
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BOVE all other considerations, the teacher desires 

acceptance professionally. Society has always held 
the teacher in respect, but in degree only slightly above 
the merchant and the hair-dresser. When that prestige lifts 
to the level of the physician or surgeon, there will no longer 
be any doubt about the professional acceptance of the 
educator. 

Professional status depends, to a large extent, on legal 
recognition. Through the unity of the organized program, 
we may find a measure of legality in at least four areas: 

CREDENTIALING .. . Authority for granting of teach- 
ing credentials now rests in the State Department of 
Education. California Teachers Association is not formally 
represented on the Commission of Credentials, although 
a request for representation now pends before the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Doctors have attained their preeminent position because 
the medical association, from its own ranks, may and does 
direct the terms on which a candidate may enter the medi- 
cal profession. Minimum standards, based on ever-broaden- 
ing scientific knowledge, are set by the doctors themselves. 
The framed certificate you see on the wall of the doctor’s 
office may be a diploma of graduation from a medical 
school and it may imply the state’s legal authority to prac- 
tice, but it is actually an acknowledgement by his peers 
that he measures up. 

ACCREDITATION . . . Educators serve on visiting 
panels which periodically check the facilities, personnel, 
course requirements, and general educational standards of 
schools of education. They may recommend the granting 
by the state of the right to teach. Accreditation, however, 
is not a final legal act stemming from the authority of the 
organized teaching profession. 

Again we refer to doctors. Their legal status is such that 
legislatures are literally forced to grant heavy subsidies to 
state-operated schools of medicine in order to provide the 
prescribed academic preparation for a license to practice. 

When the teaching profession reaches the status of 
Medicine in defining and patroling the internship of its 
trainees, it will have taken a long step toward stabilizing 
itself. 

DISCIPLINE . . . Our CTA Ethics Commissions at state 
and section levels have done excellent work in correcting 
weaknesses, establishing ethical standards, and disciplining 
members. Not necessarily a defensive mechanism, unpreju- 
diced commission studies have often led to reports which 
have seriously reprimanded defendants. Honest appraisals 
of personnel and procedures involved in local school 
“hassles” usually requires considerable moral integrity on 
the part of commission members. 

If state law were so amended that it would permit duly 
authorized Ethics and Personnel bodies to conduct investi- 
gations and produce reports of a quasi-legal nature, their 
work would be immeasurably strengthened. 
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Legal status of the profession will boost us 1 


stability and a genuine preeminene 


TENURE .. . An irritant in the public eye has long bee, 
a tenure law which assertedly imposes hardship on gover. 
ing boards in the process of discharging incompetent 
teachers. Actually, the law permits lawful procedures in lj 
removal cases, granting equal rights to employee an 
employing authority. It may reasonably be stated thet 
only an infinitely small number of incompetent teachers 
retain positions because of the protection of tenure—anj 
those few present problems largely because goveming 
boards are unwilling to accept specified procedures, 

It is admittedly difficult for a court of law to establis) 
definitions for teaching competency. If, in border-line cases, 
competence must be defined as a basis for dismissal, the 
determination should be made by the defendant’s peers, At 
present a review board of teachers and administrators has 
no legal status parallel to the State Board of Education's 
hearing officer or the superior court. Experience has shown 
that no “whitewash” or protective leniency can be expected 
from a board of peers; the reverse is the greater probability, 

Public education is well established by law; the Califor. 
nia Education Code contains 1165 closely printed pages. 
Our discussion regarding legal status is not a concern with 
laws governing the schools but with legislation which wil 
permit the teaching profession to EARN its rightful place 
of dignity and prestige. Each of the four areas brief 
described above will bring us new responsibilities and no 
unearned privileges. 

But California Teachers Association is not meekly waiting 
for status to arrive, full-grown. It will continue to champion 
the welfare of teachers, to seek better working conditions. 
But it has outgrown the concept of bargaining agent and 
legislative advocate. 

In the short space of a few months perceptive leadership 
in CTA has expounded the philosophy and erected the 
framework for organizational growth through self-help. As 


outlined in the California exhibit at NEA convention this | 


summer, we have advanced on three fronts: 

SELF-DISCIPLINE . . . Through the work of the Ethics 
Commissions, we are making our code of professional ethics 
alive and meaningful. 

SELF-DIRECTION ... Through the work of our Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
we are setting up the guideposts which show the way ‘0 
professional competence. 

SELF-DETERMINATION . 
on Educational Policy, to include personnel of the highest 
calibre, will beat a path through the jungle of conflicts 
which has grown around the questions of what we teach 
and how we teach it. 

Legal recognition along the lines suggested above is not 
an end in itself; it is the kit of essential tools which will 
make teaching a stabilized preeminent profession. That 
kit must be the product of our own labors. 
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VERSATILITY THAT AIDS TEACHING... 
‘wv POSTURE-COMFORT THAT AIDS LEARNING 


American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


This connected seat-and-desk provides continuous 
cradleform sitting comfort, eliminates chair-scraping 
noise, aids discipline. 


The 45°, left-and-right seat swivel reduces body- 
twist tension—also makes ingress and egress easy from 
either side and so permits more desks per classroom, 
with fewer aisles. The deep-curved back with self- 
adjusting lower rail supports the student in every pos- 
ture position. 

Desk and seat are easily adjustable for a wide range 


of student sizes, by means of a never-fail, wrap- 
around clamp. Entire unit is movable for any desired 


grouping. 


The desk-top can be used at 10° writing slope, or 
level—and opens wide for easy access to the roomy, 
sanitary, die-formed, all-steel book-box. 
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Experience makes our service convenient, 
time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 

stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


School Desks and 
Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and 
Home Economics 
Equipment 

Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Laboratory 
Equipment 

Chalkboards and 
Supplies 

2ulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating 
Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 








« American Unit Table No. 324 and Envoy Chair No. 368 


The twin oval steel standards assure stability, easy ingress and 
egress. Same lifting-lid desk-top and sanitary book-box as above. The 
Envoy chair is designed for good-posture sitting, has formed seat 
and self-adjusting lower back rail. Accommodates wide range of sizes. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
on all phases of modern classroom environment. 


7Ol Bayshore Blivd., San Francisco 24 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 
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Abas Medak 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY 
Pea Ce ee 


Over $30 a year average 
saving estimated for the 
16,000 members already 
enrolled in this CTA- 
sponsored state plan! 


INITIAL DISCOUNT 20 per cent! ESTIMATED POLICY. wo 

HOLDERS DIVIDEND 25 per cent! PROBABLE TOTAL feaeh | 
SAVING to CTA members on policies written or renevel “ontine 
this year is expected to average 40 per cent of the standarl | 

or “Board,” rates charged by most insurance companies! apital 


Claims service nationwide 
with 34 claims offices to 
serve California! ‘ 


CTA MEMBERS say that California Casualty dial 
service is the fastest, most liberal, and best they haye at 
perienced! You merely phone collect day or night 
the nearest claims office for immediate aid. For Bug” 
GENCY Roapsine Service or Towing, if covered by your 
policy, you may call any nearby garage! ; 


Underwritten by one of 
nation’s safest companies! 


This LOW-COST PLAN for active teachers is underwritien 
by California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, a 40-yeargld 
company with $13 million assets—rated A-plus! All poli 
cies are non-assessable. Dr. Frank Parr, assistant sale 
executive secretary of California Teachers Association, 
represents you on the underwriter’s advisory board, 


WHAT TO DO NOW —No matter when your existing it 
surance expires, fill in the coupon completely and mailit 
immediately. Thirty days before your present policy & 
pires we will mail you three suggested plans with exad | 
costs covering your particular car. 





